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THE NUFFIELD ORGANISATION 


and your new car 


The race for production grows faster and 
more furious. Materials remain in_ short 
supply, and workers only recently released 
from the Forces, have still to be rehabilitated 
and retrained. 

But no matter how clamorous the demand, 
one thing the Nuffield Organisation and _ its 
component firms will not tolerate is any 
lowering of the quality of their products. 


The most exacting standards of accuracy are 


THE NU FFE Lp 
Morris . Wolseley + Riley 


insisted upon, so that while every effort is 
being made to increase production and cut 
down delivery delays, the Nuffield product 
when it gets on the road will give its owner 
Jull value for his money. 

The Nuffield Organisation made its millionth 
car as long ago as 1938; it is now half-way 
towards its second million. It insists that the 
expanding quantity of its production shall 


never be at the expense of high quality. 


ORGANISATION 


M.G. + Morris Commercial 
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HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY, who will be eighty years of age on Monday 
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FAREWELL TO 1939 


XNINCE the War Damage Commission reported 
S to the Treasury their opinion as to the 
\—' inadequacy of compensation for property 
on a basis that is already becoming mythical, 
and Ministers generally accepted the principle of 

stepping-up,’’ it has been obvious that 1939 
values were as good as dead. It was perhaps 
unfortunate that having announced their agree- 
ment to review compensation arrangements in 
the light of the Commission's report, the Gov- 
ernment were compelled by their plethora of 
legislative activity to maintain the 1939 stan- 
dard in the Town and Country Planning Bill 
during its drive through the Standing Committee. 
[hat standard is now, however, definitely 
abandoned, and in the lightning passage of this 
important and complex measure through its 
Report stage, the details of the Government’s 
new proposals were at last disclosed—when it 
was clearly too late for them to be seriously 
reviewed. It is impossible to consider them in 
detai! here, but it is possible to call attention to 
the involved and complex nature of the system 
which has gradually been substituted for one 
which became more and more demonstrably 
unjust. Such complex legislation may very 
quickly convert this country into a paradise for 
lawvers, valuers and surveyors, but what chance 
is there of convincing the man in the street, when 
all the permutations and combinations involved 
in the Bill’s code of compensation have been 
applied, that even the Government’s promise of 
‘rough justice’’ has been secured ? 

Evervbody is no doubt glad to have an 
explicit assurance that the 1939 prices are to be 
departed from, but, as was recently pointed out 
on behalf of owners of city properties, the 
resulting compensation code is so fantastic that 
under the Town and Country Planning Act of 
1944 and the present Bill it will be possible for 
identical houses of identical intrinsic value to 
attract a dozen or more different sums as com- 
peasation. The list of alternative possibilities 
revealed by a consideration of all the possible 
determining factors and their possible combina- 
tions is grotesque, if not preposterous. Not only 
are questions of date of acquirement, of owner- 
ship and occupations, of war damage (with its 
own varied code of compensation) involved, but 
various allowances are mutually exclusive and, 
finally, everything may depend on whether per- 
mission to develop or redevelop is refused or 
granted. 

If it is quite clear that no adequate time has 
been given during the Report stage to the proper 
discussion of the new code, it is equally clear 
that many of the issues which the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning promised to recon- 
sider when the guillotine cut short their discus- 
sion in Committee have gone by default in the 
course of what should have been their final 
consideration. That there should have been 
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many such issues was inevitable in dealing with 
a Bill so hastily prepared and so rashly hurried 
into law. There will be very general agreement 
with Lord Radnor that, had Mr. Silkin consulted 
responsible associations and professional bodies 
to better effect while the Bill was still in draft, 
the Bill might have been hammered into better 
shape before its introduction. 


NOSTALGIA 
OES spring still visit Wenlock Edge 
Much later than the Severn Valley ? 
And does the robin in the hedge 
Still chant his sudden cheerful sally ? 
Do little paths still twist and spread 
Through fir trees to the fields below ? 
And is the print of horses’ tread 
Still seen where scented violets grow ? 
Does Cound still use its whitened bridge, 
And by the stream are snowdrops clinging 
Across the heights of Wenlock ridge 
Can you heavy Harley Church bells ringing ? 
Is Wenlock town as fair to see, 
And do my friends still speak of me ? 
M. E. RoBBIns. 


SALUTATION TO QUEEN MARY 

N respectfully offering Queen Mary particular 

and hearty congratulations on her eightieth 
birthday, which falls on Monday, CouUNTRY LIFE 
doubtless speaks for all but one of its readers. 
That exception is Her Majesty herself who, on 
sundry occasions, has graciously signified that she 
is, if we may be permitted to say so, among our 
interested readers. That has been a source of 
great satisfaction to us professionally, but still 
more so as subjects of the Crown who are thereby 
assured that their labours bring some pleasure 
to one who, for so long and so admirably, has 
represented the English way of life in the public 
eye. Queen Mary’s services to the nation are too 
numerous and familiar to be rehearsed here, but 
one among them to which it is appropriate for us 
on this occasion to allude is her untiring zest 
patronage is altogether too cold a word—for the 
fine arts and their appreciation. By her initia- 
tive and personal taste, Queen Mary has contri- 
buted greatly not only to the beauty of the 
Royal palaces—as we were privileged to reveal 
through publishing Mr. H. Clifford Smith’s 
classic work on Buckingham Palace—but 
towards impressing on the nation at large the 
unique nature of its heritage. 


WORLD FOOD PRODUCTION 

HE fact that food production is a world 

business, and not merely the sum of a series 
of unrelated national farming ventures, is 
widely recognised nowadays not only by farmers 
in this country, but by their opposite numbers in 
the United States and the Dominions, and also 
in the agricultural countries of Western Europe. 
That is why so much importance attaches to the 
first annual general meeting of the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers which has 
just been held at the Hague, and to the work of 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation to which 
Lord Bruce of Melbourne recently drew atten- 
tion in the House of Lords. The two organisa- 
tions work at different levels, the F.A.O. being 
an Association sponsored by policy-framing 
Governments, and the I.F.A.P. an associa- 
tion of bodies of producers of the same nations. 
The two are complementary and necessary to 
one another, and their relations in the sphere of 
practical politics are a matter of great concern 
to the future of the world. It might be said 
that the failure of the recent Wheat Conference 
to agree on the scale of future wheat prices is 
of doubtful augury so far as international 
Government co-operation is concerned. That 
seems a short-sighted view. Evenif individual 
governments are obstructive the majority are 
bound to recognise sooner or later the identity 
of interest between producers and consumers 
in all countries. 


BANK-SIDE AND CITY 
Ss GILES SCOTT might be called the 
Bayard of Architecture. Wherever contro- 
versy rages—at Coventry, Fountains, or South- 
wark—he always seems to be in the thick of it, 
boldly facing ferocious problems, meeting direct 
challenges with disarming courage, emphatically 
refusing to adopt a defeatist attitude. It is 
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impossible not to respect his enthusiasm, and 
the bold device upon his pennon: “simple 
building masses displaying their function 
through form.’’ This motto, taken from Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie’s County of London Plan 
is indeed the fundamental article of moder: 
architectural faith, which holds that, if it is 
applied with imagination and skill in the fullest 
sense, the result ‘should produce a beauty fit t« 
match Somerset House and St. Paul’s.’’ Wit] 
that we whole-heartedly agree. But, as Sir Giles 
candidly admitted in a recent letter to Th 
Times, he would himself be anxious about the 
effect of the proposed power station were he no 
“in the position to know”’ that the design i; 
something quite new in power stations, lower vet 
more dramatic than office’*blocks and with sur 
rounding lawns. He does not, however, mentio1 
its chimneys. The effect of his evidence on the 
united opposition to the principle of the Gov 
ernment’s decision (under review by th 
Cabinet as we go to press) should, however, only 
be to reinforce demand for the scale model of the 
design, including the Cathedral, before resistanc« 
is in the least relaxed; nor can judgment be 
final till the revised plans for the City, whicl 
provide for a vista from St. Paul’s aligned on th« 
site of the power station, are seen. These wil 
be on exhibition at: the Guildhall Art Gallery 
May 27-30. 
THE SURREY COMMONS 
~~. sl 
re Council, the Preservation Societies and 
the War Office on the release from military use 
of the Surrey commons has resulted in one ot 
them, Witley Common, being released entirely, 
while those of Hankley, Ockley and Thursley 
will be used for training areas only. On the othe 
hand, training rights are now sought ove) 
Frensham, including the Little Pond, Churt 
including the Devil’s Jumps, Puttenham and 
Crooksbury, Culverswell Hill and Crooksbury 
Hill. Training rights exclude firing and the use 
of tracked vehicles and impose no restriction on 
public access. As permanent occupation was 
sought in some cases, this result must be regar 
ded as fairly satisfactory. The negotiations do 
not of course, apply to Ashdown Forest, or 
have any bearing upon the enormous areas else- 
where that are still in ‘“‘ temporary ’’ occupation, 
or, far worse, have been permanently annexed. 
Meanwhile a new menace that has to be faced is 
the intention of B.O:.A.C. and associated civil 
flying companies to acquire disused temporary 
aerodromes for servicing four-engined air-liners 
a process that may involve running the 
engines on the tarmac or in a hangar for hours, 
sometimes twenty-four hours on end, making 
life in the vicinity almost unendurable. 


DOG-MONEY 


F dane-geld the history books tell; of! 

hush-money and key-money those who g 
black-marketing or house-hunting know. 
Recently key-money developed into dog-money, 
a Cairo landlord having demanded that a pros 
pective tenant pay £100 for a large and repulsiv« 
mongrel that went with an otherwise vacant flat 
The device is to be deplored, but the reporter’: 
term, dog-money, may be welcomed as a reviva 
of the old tradition of describing imposts witl 
picturesque precision. Dog-money may _ br 
compared with the old in-penny—and the tenan 
of that flat may well fear that departure may 
require an equivalent of out-penny. A paralle 
for the ancient swarf or warf, the ward mone 
paid towards the upkeep of a castle’s defences 
may be found in the Defence Estimates, bu 
there appears to be no close modern equivalen 
of hawk-silver or smoke-penny—the payment: 
made in lieu of the service of keeping hawks anc 
of the firewood tithe. Mise-money, stubble 
silver and queen-gold seem likewise to belon 
entirely to the past, as also does that impost o 
which Pepys wrote, ‘‘Much clamour against th 
chimney-money ; and the people say they will no 
pay it without force.”’ (Dutch William repeale: 
the hearth tax, as it was later called, but a fe, 


more years brought the notorious windo\y 
tax.) It would be amusing to know what < 


medieval worker, having been forced by < 
“closed shop”’ agreement to join a trade union 
would have termed the levy demanded by the 
union. There might at least have been some 
colour in his words. 
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J]. Hardman 


WILD DAFFODILS AMONG THE LAKELAND FELLS 


A CQUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


out from the far corner of the bookshelf 

a volume that dates back to other and 
happier days when life was not so strenuous as it 
is to-day. Very appropriately, this was The Idle 
lhoughts of an Idle Fellow, by Jerome K. Jerome, 
who, as some readers may remember, first came 
into prominence as an author with his laughable 
book Three Men in a Boat many years ago and 
later was what is known now as a columnist in 
a now long-defunct paper, The Idler. 

I had forgotten that Jerome was a dog- 
lover, and was a little surprised, since this trait 
is apparently an unusual one in the columnist of 
to-day—at any rate, the three best-known ones 
never miss an opportunity to vilify the dog and 
make fun of his misguided owner. One of the 
many idle thoughts of this idle fellow, Jerome, 
however, was the following summing-up of the 
character of our friend, the dog, and I doubt if 
any writer since has improved on it: ‘He is 
very imprudent—a dog is. He never makes it 
his business to enquire whether you are in the 
right or the wrong, never bothers if you are 
going up or down life’s ladder, never asks if you 
ire rich or poor, silly or wise, sinner or saint. 
You are his pal; that is good enough for him, 
ind come luck or misfortune, good repute or 
bad, he is going to stick to you, to comfort you, 
guard you, give his life for you if need be— 
foolish, brainless, soulless dog.”’ 


I an idle moment the other evening I pulled 


* * 
* 


HAD always imagined that the cock robin, 
especially the fellow who breakfasts with us 
"very morning in the autumn and winter, was 
very much a hundred per cent. he-man, master 
{ his home as well as his fate, and the very 
ist bird in the world to put up with anything 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


in the nature of feminine domination and petti- 
coat government. I used to think of him as 
being a bird edition of those strong and selfish 
husbands (about whom we read and hear but 
never meet in the flesh) who come in when they 
like for meals, leave their towels and clothes all 
over the bathroom floor and have their wives so 
subjugated that they induce the poor creatures 
to pack their suitcases for them; in fact, that he 
was a replica of that type of extinct mid- 
Victorian husband whose word in the household 
was law, and out of respect for whom the 
crinolined wife would say in a subdued voice: 
“Hush, children, Papa’s speaking.’’ Every- 
thing about this robin’s cocksure bearing led 
me to suppose that he was this kind of male, 
and I used to think that if he adopted with his 
wife the same domineering peremptory manners 
that he does with me the poor little bird must 
indeed lead a cowed existence. 


* * 
* 


HIS evening I happened to be at least an 

hour late with the feed for the small chicks, 
and when at last I appeared they had quite a lot 
to say about it, but the cock robin whose mate 
has a nest in the tree above the coop was far 
angrier. With a number of shrill remarks, pre- 
sumably about people who keep others waiting 
for their meals, he came down on to the top of 
the coop at once and helped himself in a most 
aggressive manner to a piece of chopped egg 
before I had started to feed the chicks. Later 


I put the remains of the food on the grass for 
the small dictator to finish, but as he picked up 
the first piece his wife fluttered down from the 
nest above in a really nasty temper. I do not 
pretend to understand everything a robin says, 
but I gathered that the cock was told that he 
was a lazy good-for-nothing loafer, and that if 
he thought she was going to spend all her days 
and nights sitting in a starving state on his 
future useless offspring he was wrong. To stop 
her nagging complaints he pushed a large piece 
of chopped egg down her throat, and when later 
she went back to her nest, still talking about 
the dilatory habits of husbands, I obtained a 
certain amount of satisfaction from seeing the 
one-time lord of creation carrying up meals to 
the bedroom in a sheepish manner—or the 
nearest thing to a sheepish manner that the 
bumptious cock robin can achieve. 


* * 
ok 


N some recent notes I referred to the grey 

mullet, and to the infrequency with which 
these fish are seen on the fishmonger’s slab in 
this country. Many years ago, when I was 
stationed in Guernsey, I met frequently on 
summer’s evenings an old Roman Catholic priest 
fishing for them from the rocks in Moulin Huet 
Bay. He used an ordinary trout rod with the 
very finest tackle, and his bait ona 00 hook was a 
tinv fragment of shrimp. At frequent intervals he 
threw in as ground bait a small handful of 
powdered shrimp, and apparently the whole 
technique of fishing for this intensely shy fish, 
whose mouth is shaped for suction feeding only, 
is on a par with that employed with dry-fly for 
highlv-educated trout on a southern English 
river. I have never since met anyone who could 
catch grev mullet with a rod, line and hook. 
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1.—THE NORTH AND SOUTH BRINKS FROM WISBECH BRIDGE 


OLD TOWNS RE-VISITED—XXI1 


WISBECH, CAMBRIDGESHIRE-I 


The commercial capital of the Cambridgeshire Fenland, Wisbech has a long history as river port and market town. In the Brinks, the 
Old Market and the Castle area it has a splendid heritage of Georgian architecture, giving the town a character in some respects unique 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 
B ive Spalding, Wisbech and Lynn—the names «\ 





rhythmically together—were the four estuarial ports 

of the Wash, although all but Lynn are now many 
miles from the sea. All four have certain characteristics 
in common; these they derive from their setting among the 
dikes and drains of the flat marshlands and from their former 
commercial ties with the Low Countries and the Baltic—ties 
which influenced their architecture and brought Flemish brick- 
work and Dutch gables to East Anglia. Wisbech cannot 
equal the magnificent churches of Boston and Lynn, nor 
boast a local architect of the distinction of Henry Bell, to 
whom Lynn owes several of its finest buildings; but in some 
respects it surpasses its sister towns, none of which can show 
Georgian building of finer quality or displayed with such 
striking effect. The riparian plan of the town has produced a 
pageant of riverside architecture difficult to parallel in this 
country, although one may find analogies abroad. Indee1, 
the view of the Brinks from the bridge is as good as, or better 
than, anything of its kind in England (Fig. 1), and is a 
possession which should be jealously guarded. Detailed con- 
sideration of the Brinks must be reserved to a second articl:, 
but first and last they make the biggest contribution to tle 
pleasant impressions which a visitor to Wisbech takes aw: y 
with him. 

As a port, Wisbech did not achieve its heyday until t! e 
middle of last century, after the opening in 1830 of the new 
Nene outfall. There was an old saying: “Rising was, Lyin 
is, Wisbech will be.”’ Although it is difficult now to imagi: e 
the sleepy Norfolk village of Castle Rising as a thriving tow :, 
at Lynn there is evidence on all hands of former greatne:;, 
and the prophecy may be held to have been fulfilled n 
Victorian days, when Wisbech as a port at last outstripp: d 
its rival. Old photographs taken in the ’sixties and ’seve - 
ties show the town quays downstream lined with shippin ; 
the masts and spars of the brigs and schooners engaged in t. ¢ 
timber trade standing out high above the river banks and joi - 
ing with the now vanished windmills in breaking the monot '- 
nous horizontality of the Fenland scene. But the archite - 
F ture of Wisbech which we admire to-day ante-dates the peri: 

ay ne vi of the town’s greatest prosperity. It was Georgian enterpri 

ath cals 1 | (i N fhe a, aii that gave Wisbech character as a country town, a charact 

| Vi Sees, | » 1 etveconacer a ii which it still in large measure preserves in spite of unpleasa 
\a . t ' 4 ons a a = additions and regrettable destruction effected during t! 
: Victorian prime. In the 18th century the town’s sea-bor! 
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2.—THE TOWER OF WISBECH CHURCH, 1520-40. Ore 
of the latest pre-Reformation towers in England 














trade was as yet of no great ex- 
tent, but the draining of the 
Fens had greatly increased its 
business as a market town, so 
that it had become a local capi- 
tal serving the villages and farms 
over a wide expanse of the 
Marshland and reclaimed Fen- 
land. To-day fruit-growing and 
market gardening have taken 
tie place of flax (for linseed oil) 
aad woad (for dyes), which in 
te 18th century were impor- 
t.nt industries, supplementing 
te corn trade. 


Wisbech to-day _ bestrides 
e river Nene, although the 
ain part of the town lies on the 
sht or east bank. The canal- 
‘e waterway lined by the 
‘inks is, however, a man-made 
t, perhaps not older than the 
th century, though it may have 
en a Straightening and widen- 
g of a stream which joined the main estuary. 

the early medieval period the Ouse 
»wed past Wisbech and the town grew 
) on its left bank near the point where the 
tciry began. The winding county boun- 
iry between Norfolk and Cambridgeshire 
arks the course of the Ouse, later called the 
\ ‘ell Stream, whose present successor is the 
1 »w disused canal from Outwell to Wisbech. 
~ here have been great alterations in the out- 
i lls of the Wash rivers in historic times, and 
| ynn gained the waters both of the Great and 
| ittle Ouse and one channel of the Nene at the 
<pense of Wisbech. The change had taken 
jlace before the end of the 13th century 
(wing to the choking up of the Wisbech 
stuary through silt and sand deposited by 
the tides. How wide the estuary, now yielding 
ich crops of fruit and vegetables, once was 
an still be seen by the lines of the so-called 
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3.—CASTLE 
MEDWORTH AFTER THE DEMOLITION OF 
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HOUSE FROM MUSEUM SQUARE. 


Roman banks north of the town, defending 
Leverington and Tydd on the west, and the 
Marshland villages on the east. The impor- 
tance of Wisbech was partly derived from the 
fact that it lay on the first practicable route 
into East Anglia from the Midlands where 
that route crossed the river. King John, in 
hurrying from Lynn to Swineshead Abbey 
on his last journey, probably passed through 
Wisbech, but his baggage train got bogged 
attempting the passage, where, presumably, 
the crown jewels still rest under what is 
now fertile farm land. 

The plan of Wisbech has been largely 
determined by the castle, which occupied the 
site between the church and the bridge. 
According to Matthew Paris, it was originally 
constructed by William the Conqueror to 
overawe the wild Fenmen. In a great inunda- 
tion of 1236 town and castle were alike over- 











4.—SECRETARY THURLOE’S HOUSE, BUILT CIRCA 1658 ON THE SITE OF THE CASTLE 


AND PULLED DOWN IN 1815. 





It shows close analogies with Thorpe Hall, near Peterborough 


THE 
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HOUSE WAS BUILT’ BY 
THURLOE’S HOUSE (Fig. 4) 


JOSEPH 


whelmed. But the castle was rebuilt and the 
names of several of its medieval Constables 
are known. In 1314 the wife of Robert Bruce 
and Robert Wishaw, Bishop of Glasgow, were 
imprisoned in it. In the 14th century the 
castle was granted to the Bishops of Elv 
whose possession the manor of Wisbech had 
been from before the Conquest. Cardinal 
Morton, when Bishop of Ely (1479-86), rebuilt 
the castle in brick, and it then became an 
episcopal residence, being used as such both 
by Morton and his successor, Bishop Alcock 
who died at Wisbech. Morton’s other im- 
portant contribution to Wisbech was_ the 
construction of the channel known as Mor- 
ton’s Leam, which brought the Nene in an 
almost straight cut from Stanground, near 
Peterborough, to Guyhirne. At Guyhirne 
the Bishop built a tall brick tower to survey 
his engineering work, the boldest enterprise 
of its kind carried out during 
the Middle Ages. 

Outside the castle the town 
grew up north and east, the 
Market Place lying immediately 
to the north, the church outside 
the eastern gate. What is 
known as the Old Market (Fig. 
8) is on the west bank of the 
river, and its name suggests that 
the earliest Saxon settlement 
was in this area. Building along 
the Brinks may have been a 
result of the construction of 
Morton’s Leam. In the Wisbech 
Museum there is an early map 
of the Hundred of Wisbech, 
part of which is reproduced in 
Fig. 7; it is dated 1597, but 
being earlier in style may be a 
revised copy of a 15th-century 
predecessor. On it will be ob- 
served two rows of houses ex- 
tending westward along the 
Brinks from the bridge. 

Before Wisbech gained its 
Charter of Incorporation in 
1549, its affairs, like those of 
many medieval towns, wert 
administered by a local guild. 
The records of the Guild of the 
Holy Trinity at Wisbech go back 
to the year of foundation, 1379. 
At its head was an alderman, 
and there were other officers 
—among them a clerk, two 
scabines, or skyvens (who seem 
to have been wardens), and a 
bailiff to manage the Guild’s 
lands. The name ‘“skyven,” 
a word of Flemish origin (Old 
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6.—THE CENTRE FEATURE OF THE CRESCENT (1808) 


JOSEPH MEDWORTH’S LATE 
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High German, sceffen; old French, échevin), is evidence o 
intercourse with Flanders. The Guild supported a scho 
the predecessor of the present Grammar School on the Sout! 
Brink—and it maintained the Trinity altar in the churcl 
The tower, built between 1520 and 1540, and so one of the las 
church towers to be built in England before the Reformation 
was largely paid for by prominent townsmen, members of th 
Guild. One Robert Smyth in 1520 left £20 to be paid “withi: 
a yere when the said stepull is begann to be made or buyldyd. 
Although attached to the north side of the church, it is reall: 
an independent structure, impressive for its solidity and th 
elaborate battlemented crown (Fig. 2). The church itself i 
of peculiar plan, having a double nave with a central arcad 
and two aisles, but over-restoration has robbed the interior « 
much of its interest. In the chancel is the large brass of Si 
Thomas de Braunston, Constable of Wisbech Castle (died 1401 
During Queen Elizabeth’s reign the castle was used t 
confine recalcitrant bishops and prominent recusants. Amon 
them were two Bishops of Lincolh—White and Watson—als 
the Jesuit William Weston, and Robert Catesby and Franci 
Tresham, later to be involved in the Gunpowder Plot, whic! 
Tresham betrayed. Lancelot Andrewes, when Bishop of Ely 
spent a considerable sum of money on repairs to Morton’ 
building, but under the Commonwealth the castle was seques 
trated and acquired by John Thurloe, Secretary to the Counci 
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7.—DETAIL FROM THE MAP OF WISBECH HUNDRED. 
1597, SHOWING THE CASTLE AND THE BRINKS 


of Estate. He pulled down the buildings and erected in thei 
place a fine house, destroyed in its turn in 1815; the loss of thi: 
notable building was a great misfortune. 

There are two paintings showing what it was like, one at 
Ely and a second in the Wisbech Museum, reproduced her 
(Fig. 4). One is instantly struck by the resemblance to Thorp: 
Hall, beside Peterborough, which was built for Oliver St. John 
the Chief Justice, about the same time. Both houses in thei! 
cube form, with pronounced cornice and hipped and dormere: 
roofs, belong to the type of which Coleshill is the exemplar 
At Thorpe there is an extra storey and the balustrade on th 
roof has disappeared, but the likenesses are striking, extend 
ing to the grouping of the four chimney-stacks, the ston: 
balcony over the entrance and such a detail as the aprot 
panels below the first-floor windows. Thorpe is usually as 
cribed, without sufficient evidence, to John Webb, as residu 
ary legatee of all the buildings that show the influence o 
Inigo Jones but cannot be by him. The authorship of thes: 
and a number of other Cromwellian houses has been dis 
cussed by Professor Geoffrey Webb, but the identity of the 
unknown architect has not yet been settled, although an in 
genious claim for Sir Balthazar Gerbier was advanced by 
Professor Richardson and another for Edward Marshall by 
Mrs. Esdaile (R.J.B.A. Journal, May 27 and June 17 
1933). 

At the Restoration, the Bishop of Ely thus found him- 
self with a fine new house at Wisbech, which his successor: 
do not seem to have appreciated, and from 1688 it was leased 
for over 80 years by the Southwell family. In 1793 the castle 
with its gardens, was put up for sale and bought by Joseph 
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attractive. Note the old lantern of coaching 
days and the pretty tubs of flowers, hanging 
baskets and window-boxes. There is a fine 
18th-century staircase in the interior. 


; The Old Market has some good Georgian 
: > dial 2 So. 
s tacts houses, two of which are seen in Fig. 8, with 
pst) PRESSED Subs ane an older brick gable on the left and a roof of 
wrest P vane 2 5 E ‘ 
ere : pantiles—once the typical roof covering of 








8.—THE OLD MARKET AND THE OCTAGON CHAPEL (1826) 


Medworth, a Bermondsey speculative builder, but a 
native of Wisbech. Medworth proceeded to build on 
the land surrounding Thurloe’s house, starting with 
the Crescent on the south-west side (Fig. 5). The 
Crescent developed into a circus surrounding the 
astle, with approach roads opening to the bridge, 
the Market Place and the church. Medworth is said 
to have designed his buildings himself, and one may 
letect a certain Bermondsey flavour about them- 
plain fronts of stock brick with round-headed door- 
ways. The centre of the Crescent, however, assumes 
a bolder scale and is dignified with pediment, balus- 
trade, modillion cornice and rusticated quoins to the 
three sections of the composition (Fig. 6); the central 
window is featured and a delicate balcony surmounts 
an archway in the centre. The back of this building 
is dated 1808, whereas the houses to the right of 
it are shown as already existing in an engraving of 
1797. Having built on most of its grounds, Med- 
worth offered Secretary’ Thurloe’s house to the 
Corporation for the grammar school. The price 
asked—£2,000—seems little enough now; but the 
Corporation would not buy, and Medworth in 
dudgeon pulled down the building and erected the 
present, rather mean two-storeyed building (Fig. 3). 
The gate piers of Thurloe’s house remain—one pair 
is seen in the illustration—and the balcony that 
surmounted the entrance is now attached to a house 
in Museum Square. 

Medworth’s speculations gave Wisbech a_ nice 
little piece of late Georgian town-planning, which in 
strangely altered guise preserves the disposition of 
the medieval castle and its ditch, round which the 
town grew up. The balancing blocks of Museum 
Square, with the elliptical porches of the corner 
houses, have an admirable symmetry (Fig. 3); but 
the masterpiece is missing from the frame and Med- 
worth’s house makes an indifferent substitute. The 
Museum itself, just out of the picture on the right, is 
a Greek Revival building erected just a century ago 
from the designs of J. C. Buckler. 

The Market Place has lost much of its pictur- 
esque character, although some Georgian fronts 
remain. In the adjoining lanes and alleys north- 
ward and westward there are still a few medizval 
survivals, including a 14th-century vaulted cellar, 
now in a neglected state. The finest of the old inns, 
the Rose and Crown, stands in High Street at the 
corner of the Market Place. It was in existence 
in 1475, when it was known as the Horn and 
Pheasant. Like many old hostelries, it shows a 
delightful mixture of the work of several centuries, 
with the picturesque effect seen in the two photo- 
graphs of the courtyard (Figs. 9 and 10). What seems 
to have been an open gallery, filled in with weather- 
boarding in Georgian days, runs along one side, com- 
ing up against a brick gable with mullioned windows 
bearing the date 1601. A fine old wistaria covers this 
range on the far side, from which the look-back to the 
pretty Georgian bays opening into the yard is not less 


East Anglia. The Octagon Chapel (1826) was 
designed by an architect, William Swans- 
borough, by name, anxious to give Wisbech a 
19th-century edition of the lantern at Ely. 
Unfortunately, the construction was not as 
well conceived as that of its prototype, and 
twenty vears after it was erected the lantern 
itself had to be removed; the existing coronet 
of battlements and pinnacles was supplied by 
J. C. Buckler. The building is now sadly 
dilapidated and closed as a place of worship. 
but some future use should be found for it. 
The position which it occupies is an important 
one and it fills it with a swagger of Gothic, 
even if it is Gothic fancy-dress. 

(To be concluded 





10.—AT THE ROSE AND CROWN, WHICH HAS BEEN LITTLE ALTERED 
SINCE THE COACHING AGE 
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OUR MIXED IMPROVED PONY BREEDS 


by an Exmoor enthusiast for classi- 

fying Exmoors among our mixed 
improved pony breeds, the grievance 
being that they are not only “pure 
aboriginal wild Native English,’ but 
also ‘‘Pure feral Mongolian crossed for 
improvement some 150 years ago!” 
Such arguments are more enthusiastic 
than logical, while a published st-ate 
ment that Exmoors can claim “pure 
descent for 2,000 years”’ is frankly pure 
moonshine. Since, however, many 
people speak of a “pure’”’ breed when 
they merely mean a specialised breed, it 
may be interesting to recall the history 
of our British-bred ponies, of which we 
are justly proud. 

There were no “aboriginal’’ Brit- 
ish equine breeds. Historical evidence 
shows that there was a general wild 
primitive type of pony termed “Celtic” 
distributed over south-west Europe, 
Iceland, the Hebrides, Norway and 
Sweden, France, Spain and, later, over 
the British Isles. These ‘‘Celtic’’ ponies 
are depicted in rock and cave drawings of south- 
ern France and Spain dating back to about 50,000 
B.c.; they all bear a family resemblance and 
are quite distinct from the hideous Mongolian 
donkey-horse and its Pjevalski and Tarpan 
brethren of Russia and China, native to the 
Steppes, described by Professor Ewart as ‘‘Satur- 
ated with what for want of a better word we 
must call cart blood,” and distinguished by an 
enormous, disproportionately long, narrow coarse 
convex head and mandible, and an asinine 
neck, mane, tail and hoofs and 19 pairs of ribs. 

The “Celtic” pony was an animal of 
definite distinction, very short, broad-headed 
and bushy-tailed with rather crested neck, and 
with a dished profile, but pictorial evidence does 
not enable us to do more than say that it was 
probably the ancestral stock of all our Mountain, 
Moorland and Forest pony breeds, for there is 
no evidence of special varieties. The only ones 
that can be identified by their markings are the 
leopard-speckled pony now being specialised 
as the Appaloosa, and the parti-coloured ponies 
which survive as Pintos and in the Shetland 
breed. Evidence suggests that all of these are 
connected with India, Arabia and the Himalayas, 
and there is one prehistoric painting of a red 
pony with the Scandinavian tan muzzle and 
black list down the back. This pony has a very 
dished face and arched neck. 

Others all belong to the general, existing 
type of Hill, Dale, Forest and other semi-wild 
ponies and vary in size and coarseness according 
to the amount of cold or hot blood in their 
composition. The pre-Roman stock of Britain, 
judged by the remains of very small chariots and 
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bits, was evidently not over 12 hands, but we 
know that the ponies were conspicuously active. 
On the pre-Roman coins of England we see two 
types, a brilliantly dashing Arab and a stocky 
pony of no recognisable breed. 

In the Middle Ages our indigenous semi- 
wild ponies were described as a heterogenous 
collection that roamed without owners or 
boundaries in the vast forests and marshes of 
the south. Exmoor and Dartmoor were part of 
this unfenced moorland, which was open to 
any stray stallion in days when castration was 
rare. There was no supervision or control of 
ponies; no breed distinction was drawn between 
them, and bitter were the complaints by con- 
temporary writers of depredations by cart colts, 
asses and scrub stallions all over the country. 

Things got to such a pass that Henry VIII 
ordered the “killing and burying of all stock 
under 15 hands unlikely to provide horses for 
military service and agriculture,” and only the 
difficulty of catching and executing the ponies 
prevented their total extinction. 

With James I a revulsion of feeling set in 
and Arabian blood was the rage, while in the 
reign of Charles II racing was taken up in 
earnest, to the vast indignation of Army men, 
who regarded race-horses as ‘“over-valued 
pigmy baubles” unworthy of the British 
nation. 

It is only in the last two centuries that 
British breeders have begun reclaiming and 
specialising the “wild”? ponies of certain dis- 
tricts and naming them after their localities, 
and here again Arab and Barb stallions were 
called in to improve them. Dartmoor and the 
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New Forest never made any pretence of 
pure blood, and here the ponies have 
been crossed and re-crossed with every 
sort of suitable and unsuitable breed. 
The Exmoor pony certainly is no ex- 
ception ; Professor Axe, indeed, says no 
breed has been the subject of more fan- 
tastic crosses. The chief difference be- 
ween Exmoors and Dartmoors was said 
to be a greater tendency to cow hocks in 
the latter, and a propensity to ‘“‘mealy”’ 
noses in the former, which would be a 
sign of Scandinavian blood. 

It is to be hoped that the Exmoor 
Society’s recent ruling-out of all ponies 
showing a “taint of Arab blood”’ will 
not prove an excess of zeal resulting in 
a reversion to the days when they and 
the Dartmoors were condemned as 
“arrant jades, ill-made, large-headed, 
short-necked and ragged hipped—one 
more ugly than the other,’’ The further 
veto against cart blood will not get rid 
of the taint already there without a 
COLE counter infusion of quality, for even 

now, improved as they are, these ponies 
show less of the original Celtic stock and more 
alloy of cart-horse than any ponies except the 
Fell and Dale. 

As forests disappeared and civilisation 
progressed, certain holders of Crown lands made 
enclosures to keep out wandering stallions, 
notably in 1850, when a 40-mile fence was 
erected on Exmoor. But, in the main, the moors 
are always liable to trespassers and anyone 
knowing the miraculous powers of these ponies 
to get out of, over or even under all obstacles 
will realise that it is a case of ‘‘ neither bolts nor 
bars shall keep my own true love from me !”’ 

Sir Walter Gilbey wrote that ‘organised 
efforts have been made to improve the ponies,” 
but in few localities, if any, does the breed 
remain pure, and in Devon and Somerset the 
original strains have been intermingled and 
alien blood introduced, and these sires have 
produced new and improved breeds. It is to the 
skill and selection of later times that we owe 
our present excellent pony types, though the 
war has nearly extinguished the Acland type and 
the New Forest ponies are in a deplorable state. 

It was early in the last century that a pony 
called Katerfelto appeared on Exmoor. He was 
wild, elusive and mysterious and his perform- 
ances have become legendary, but he actually 
did exist, for after ranging the moor for some 
years he was eventually caught by an ancestor 
of the Froude family and kept at East Anstey, 
but not before he had made such a prodigious 
leap that the place is still called Katerfelto’s 
Leap. He was a cream stallion of striking 
appearance, standing about 14 hands, with a 
black list down the back. No one knew where 
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he came from, but he had been running loose 
with the herds long enough to leave a lasting 
stamp, as was testified by Mr. Froude Bellew. 
All traditions indicate that he must have been 
part-Arab and some suggest that he escaped 
from a circus, but no one ever really knew. 

Sir Thomas Acland had rented part of 
Exmoor from the Crown, and when it was 
deforested in 1818 Mr. John Knight bought 
the Manor of Simonsbath with 10,000 acres, 
adding 6,000 more later, and left Sir Thomas 
the moors on the Winsford Hill side. But at 
the dispersal sale of 400 ponies only 20 were 
re ained and kept by him without further 
cr ssing, eventually evolving a 12-h. standard 
w'th small heads and short legs. Though not, 
of course, of “‘ pure”’ origin they were in-bred 
to a recognisable stamp, assisted by an anchor 
br.nd. Professor Ewart wrote of the original 
st ck: “Though not as pure as other Hebri- 
d: 1n breeds it has a good dash of true pony 
bi od.’”’ To this we may add more than a 
d: h of cart blood. 

Mr. Knight frankly crossed his herds 
w h pack-horses, and even with cab-horses, 
a1 | especially with two black Dongolese stal- 

li 1s, an unfortunate choice, as the breed is 
m st unsuitable, being high in the leg, flat- 
si ed, and lacking the Arab stamina. How- 
e\ -r, the second cross back to the pony pro- 
diced some good hunters and became the 
gr undwork of the Knight ponies. Sir Frederick 
K .ight carried on, and by 1860 his ponies 
w re the talk of the countryside. He followed 
u) with thoroughbreds Gohanna, Pandarus, 
Q icksilver and Old Port, and a fine Arab 
ce led Cairo, which also appears in Welsh 
Mountain pedigrees, and Champion Tan y 
B Ich Berwyn was sired by an Arab-Barb 
Scaara. At one time the Knight ponies num- 
be ced 400, standing about 13.1, with fine heads 
aid good conformation. Dr. Watney crossed 
hi: Acland herd with the Crabbet Arab Nejran, 
aid found them as hardy as the uncrossed pony 
st ck and very handsome. 

The modern type of so-called “‘ pure’’ breed is 
liinited to 12.3; stocky and hardy, with low fronts 
and rather straight shoulders, living at altitudes 
of 1,200 feet to 1,700 feet. There are still unen- 
closed herds which are crossed with any sort of 
coarse underbred small cart-horse, because the 
farmers have an idea that they want weight, but 
the result is, unfortunately, the same as in the 
16th century—degenerate ‘“‘ weeds”’ with coarse 
tiddle-heads and lumbering limbs. The breed is 
stunted from exposure and privation, with the 
disproportionately large heads and uneven 
growth that always follow arrested development. 

There are now many breeders of Exmoors, 
but very few ponies remain of the Acland strain 
and, according to a recent account, this type 
is nearly extinct, there being only three stal- 
lions left. All fences having now been destroyed 
in the war and a large proportion of the ponies 
turned into cats’ meat, what remains of the 
breed, if not extinguished, will be completely 
mongrelised. The New Forest ponies have much 
the same history and have also undergone 
phases of improvement, but the ‘“‘wild”’ stock 
is terribly neglected. 
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THESE REPRODUCTIONS OF CAVE 
DRAWINGS DATING BACK TO ABOUT 
50,000 B.c. DEPICT THE “CELTIC” PONY 


Before the war I saw some beautiful Dart- 
moors, and, if these still exist, can only con- 
gratulate breeders on their success in specialis- 
ing the ponies. The best tend to resemble one 
another, as do all horses bred with an ideal shape 
in mind, because good points tend to be the 
same in all breeds; for instance, it is difficult to 
differentiate at a glance between the Highland 
‘‘Skerryvore’’ and some Welsh greys. The Fell 
and Dale stock approach the cart breeds and 
the Rhum ponies strongly resemble the Welsh. 

Hackney, T.B., Spanish, Barb and the 
coarser northern breeds all have had their share 
in the modern breeds. Barb and Spanish show 
themselves in convex heads and goose rumps, 
Arab blood in large eyes and high tail carriage, 
Hackney in high action, and cart blood in heavy 
heads, small eyes and hairy heels. Scandinavian 
blood shows in the dun colour and black list and 
direct reversion to prehistoric type in part- 
colours. Black is not a pure-bred colour, and 
denotes inferior blood. 

The small Welsh Mountain pony is probably 
the best bred small pony in the world. Like all 
the others, it has been evolved by an age-long 
history of crossing and re-crossing with T.B., 
Arab, Barb, Hackney and also with less good 
breeds, but has a much larger percentage of Arab 
blood than the others. Welshmen knew the 
value of it and fresh Arab blood was constantly 
reinforcing the stock, with the result that the 
famous grey Starlight strain has held a brilliant 
show record for nearly half a century. Unfortu- 
nately the Welsh Stud Book is now closed to 
further Arab crosses. Instead of being proud of 
their celebrity, there are, strangely enough, 
people who object to them and to their grey 
colour as ‘‘miniature Arabs,” with the absurd 
idea that Arab blood is likely to spoil the “true 
old pure Welsh type”’ and make it “ narrow and 
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useless.’’ What they mean by pure is difficult 
to follow. Here, again, we have the fallacy 


of an original imaginary type entirely contra- 
dicted by history and experience. If Arab 
blood was going to spoil the breed, it would 
have done so long ago, as the Welsh Stud 
Book pedigrees are full of Arab blood, includ- 
ing the famous Skowronek. 

I owned almost all the leading champions 
beginning with Ch. Starlight, and found them 
unbeatable in stamina and beauty. Miss 
Broderick’s Tan y Bwlch Berwyn is an out- 
standing type in the 13.2 class and is by an 
Oriental sire. Nobody in his senses could call 
these famous ponies narrow or useless, yet we 
have the absurd anomaly that all ponies now 
bred from the same registered Arab strains are 
barred from registration, while ponies of 
totally unknown pedigree can still be regis- 
tered by inspection on appearance alone. 
Equally illogical is the contention that “‘it 
has been proved over and over again that 
only the old hardy strains can survive winters 
on the Welsh hills’’ when it is, precisely these 
“old hardy strains’’ which, in Volume II of 
the Welsh Stud Book, are described as ‘‘seeth- 
ing with Arab blood”’ with the comment that 
Wales had no reason to be ashamed of it. 

Let no one quote me as advocating indis- 
criminate or lavish use of any sort of inferior 

Arab, but when a breed shows signs of coarse 
degeneration an occasional reversion to its origi- 
nal foundation blood can do nothing but good. 

The Arab stamp on the proverbially hardy 
Highland breed can be seen in the photographs 
of an Arab and Highland head. 

Some people seem obsessed by the idea 
that a pony cannot be strong and hardy unless it 
has a coarse head and heavy bone, and if these 
people get their way the Welsh Mountain pony 
will soon lose its celebrity and popularity. Let 
us hope wiser counsels will prevail. 

Shetlands are a breed apart and are, 
I believe, truly aboriginal primitive stock, 
especially the parti-colours, which should be 
encouraged as much as possible, as once they 
die out they will never be replaced. The type, 
colour and size can be traced back to the Hima- 
layas, where tiny ponies under 10 hands seemed 
indigenous, and they can be seen in the early 
cave drawings. In view of these facts, I see no 
reason to modify my classification of our mixed 
improved pony breeds. Somebody or something 
must have improved them, and the mixture has 
of late years been so well chosen that they have 
improved into really attractive high-class types 
of which any nation might be proud. 

Vol. I of the Welsh Stud Book (1902) starts 
with the following notice : ‘‘ The Welsh Moun- 
tain pony in its purest state is under 12 hands 
and can best be described by stating that it is 
an Arab in miniature. Any judge of horses on 
seeing these ponies must at once perceive the 
great similarity they bear to the Arab. The 
pony has the perfect Arab type of head, and also 
the Arab setting on of the tail and carriage of 
tail the instant it moves. In some parts a thick- 
set pony is found, but those best able to speak 
on the subject state that the pure type is the 
miniature Arab.”’ 





BOBOLINK, A SKEWBALD SHETLAND PONY 


MRS. ETHERINGTON’S EXMOOR PONY, FOXGLOVE 
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A SNIPE SHOOT IN SPAIN 2 » cottinewoon incram 


discern a huddled figure slumped in the 

far corner of the car. But for the loud 
lamentations of his wife and family, who stood 
in a tearful semicircle round the vehicle, one 
might have thought, judging from his attitude, 
that the man was still alive and had only fallen 
into a drunken slumber. On looking closer, 
however, the unnatural pallor of his skin and 
his complete immobility left one in no doubt 
but that he was dead. Actually he had suc- 
cumbed some hours before and it was the 
chauffeur, apparently, who had unwittingly 
placed him in that life-like position. It seems 
that the car had been so full of luggage at the 
time of the accident that it was only by wedg- 
ing the poor fellow between a large wicker 
hamper and the side of the vehicle that they had 
found room for him at all. 

The incident had occurred on the main road 
some ten miles short of Jerez-de-la-Frontera. 
Happily I wasnot present myself, but theaccident 
was afterwards described to me with all that 
wealth of detail and morbid gusto which nearly 
alwavs accompanies the narration of a tragedy. 

This is what happened. That day the 
Marquis de Torre Soto had organised a bustard 
shoot on the Andalusian plains—those vast 
rolling downlands which lie some thirty miles 
to the north of Jerez. To convey us there he had 
engaged a number of cars, including one 
emploved solely to carry his two servants, our 
shooting tackle and the huge wine and food 
hampers from which our sumptuous mid-day 
meal had been served. It was this extra car, 
following us home some hours later, that had 
suddenly come upon a carro, or peasant’s cart, 
piled high with its owner’s goods and chattels. 
It seems that the man and his family, failing 
other accommodation, had climbed on to the 
top of this great mound of furniture and had 
there, somewhat precariously, seated themselves. 
With no traffic to occupy his mind, and the 
night being warm and sultry, the man began to 
feel drowsy. That he might pander to this 
feeling, he presently hooked the reins over the 
leg of an upturned table, and allowed his team 
of mules to jog along unaided. A little later he 
was sound asleep. He was still sleeping when 
the car appeared unexpectedly round a blind 
corner. The sudden blaze of its headlights and 
the sound of the horn had caused the mules to 
jump into their collars with such a violent jerk 
that the poor fellow was thrown, head foremost, 
on to the macadamised surface of the road. He 
was unconscious, though still alive, when they 
picked him up, but had breathed his last long 
before the car could reach the hospital. 

And what has all this got to do with my 
day's snipe-shooting ? Well, quite a lot; in fact 
it very nearly put a stop to it altogether, as 


B‘ the light of a street lamp I could dimly 


I shall explain. Now according 
to Spanish law—and no doubt 
to that of other countries as 
well—it appears that no one is 
allowed to touch a corpse until 
it has been examined by a 
qualified official who, in this case, 
happened to be the alcalde of 
Jerez-de-la-Frontera. Unfortun- 
ately, on that particular night the 
said alcalde was nowhere to be 
found. He was not in his own 
house, nor was he to be discovered 
in any of his usual haunts—in 
short, nobody knew where he had 
gone or when he would return. 
That, of course, would not have 
troubled me had the body not been 
seated on top of my gun-case ! 

What a dilemma! 

Although the case was in full 
view, and barely an arm’s length 
from where I stood, it was as inaccessible as if 
it had been in another hemisphere. An armed 
guardia civil saw to that. My predicament 


was the more embarrassing since I had 
arranged to leave on another expedition the 


following morning at daybreak. Dog-tired 
from the long hours I had spent in the saddle 
during the bustard shoot, I was desperately 
anxious to collect my things and retire to bed; 
but that was out of the question if I wished to 
gain possession of my gun. There seemed to be 
no alternative but to pace up and down before 
that gruesome guardian of my weapon and 
await, with such patience as I could muster, the 
arrival of the truant alcalde. In the darkness, 
with only a taciturn policeman and the lachry- 
mose family of the dead man for company, it 
proved a long and dreary vigil; while presently, 
as though to add to my discomfort, a steady 
persistent drizzle began to fall. 

It must have been nearly 2 a.m. when the 
alcalde, wholly unabashed by the inconveni- 
ence he had caused, at last appeared upon the 
scene : at any rate, by the time all the formalities 
were completed, and I was finally able to claim 
my property, the cathedral clock had already 
struck that hour. : 

Dawn was just breaking when I arrived at 
the pre-arranged rendezvous, heavy-eyed and 
still rather sleepy after my inadequate 
night’s rest. Torre Soto’s three Spanish friends 
were already there. As we had never met before 
it was a little disconcerting to find that none of 
them could speak a word of English : however, 
they all had a smattering of French, so we were 
able to converse, after a fashion, in that tongue. 
They greeted me cordially enough, but I noticed 
that they eyed my dress somewhat quizzically, 
as though inwardly amused at the sight of my 
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plus-four suit. When one comes to think of it, 
this ultra-sporting garment must seem a tr ‘le 
fantastic to any foreigner who has never seen 
one before ! 

Whether in fact they were prompted 
by its unfamiliar appearance, I would not like 
to say, but one of them, who had previously 
introduced himself as Carlos, asked me pointt- 
blank if I considered myself a good shot, adding 
that if I did so, he would be glad to know for 
what sum I was prepared to back my individual 
bag of snipe against any one of theirs. Having 
replied to the first part of this question with, 
I trust, suitable modesty, I informed him politely 
that it was not customary in England to wager 
on a day’s shooting and hoped, therefore, he 
would excuse me from making a bet. 

It transpired that the marshes for which 
we were bound lay some forty miles south of 
Jerez, a journey, they told me, that would take 
about four hours since we would be obliged to 
travel some of the way in a slow-moving buggy 
At first the road, which passed through a wild 
hilly country, was reasonably good, but as we 
progressed it gradually deteriorated and finally 
petered out altogether in the courtyard of 
asmall farm. Here we abandoned the motor and 
transferred to a horse-drawn vehicle. In this, 
owing to the broken, rocky nature of the ground, 
we could proceed only at a walking pace. Con- 
sequently it was well past noon before w 
reached our destination. 

In the meantime, a light breeze having 
cleansed the sky of rain, the weather had 
become brilliantly fine—in short it had turned 
into one of those inimitable Andalusian winter 
days that make life really worth living. On such 
days, even at noontide, the crystal clear, sun- 
warmed air is pleasantly laced with an invigor: t 
ing crispness. 

On reaching the picturesque little hill-to.vn 
of Medina Sidonia we stopped for a belated 
breakfast or should I say early lunch? In 
Spain one never knows what to call a meal 
since one seems to feed at any odd heu 
of the day or night ! 

With its steep cobbled streets, weath 1 
worn tiles and cool patios glimpsed throu sh 
beautiful wrought-iron gates, Medina Sido ia 
wore an air of venerable antiquity—indeed ¢ 1¢ 
received the impression that time itself had be 2n 
embalmed within the white walls of that slee ov 
southern town. For those who could read 1 1¢ 
symbols, the place was little less than a chap e! 
of Spanish history, for here one saw, on all sid 's, 
tangible evidence of the nation’s conquests a 1d 
defeats. For instance, that quaint crumbli ig 
arch which spanned the road to Seville hid 
assuredly been there since the days of 11¢ 
Moorish occupation; while the ancestors of th: se 
dusty opuntias, which grew so profusely bel 
the ruins of the old fort, could have come frm 
nowhere else but a subjected Mexico and, t 1is 
being so, were living mementos of the gr: at 
Cortez and his invincible conquistadores. ‘11¢ 
fort itself, crowning a rocky escarpment, w 45 
also a relic of the past—a relic of the Napoleo: '¢ 
invasion, for we know that it once served 1s 
a garrison for a company of Soult’s army. 
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Towards the east the eye can range at will 
across a wide empty plain until halted by the 
shimmering silhouette of a distant sierra— 
a jagged, lavender-blue shadow against the 
cloudless sky. Westward the land is rather more 
friendly, being sparsely cultivated and dotted 
with small white houses. Falling steeply on this 
side, the ground is unevenly patterned with 
a patchwork of tiny vineyards and tilled fields, 
in the midst of which stands a belfry closely 
beset with buildings. That is the village of 
San Fernando. More remotely one can dimly 
discern a much larger congregation of houses. 
| hey are the outskirts of Cadiz—‘‘the laughing, 
a-bound, salt-ringed city of Cadiz.’’ Looking 
suthward, over a complex of wooded hill-tops, 
1e can very faintly see the silvery glitter of the 
Scraits of Gibraltar and beyond that, still more 
intly, the hazy mountain sky-line of another 
mtinent. 

Our shooting-ground proved to be a large 
panse of marshland lving in a basin-shaped 
ley that at one time must have been the 
allow bed of a great lake or lagoon. Having 
rived at the edge of this swamp we gathered 
ir things together and made ready to start. 
was then informed by my companions, some- 
rat to my astonishment, that we would now 
ch go our own way and for the rest of the day 
» entirely independent of one another. Now 
thout any local knowledge of the country this 
is a Serious handicap, and consequently it was 
it surprising that for the first half hour or so 
had the annovance of hearing my friends 
ipping away merrily while I encountered 
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“THE MARQUIS DE TORRE SOTO 
ORGANISED A BUSTARD SHOOT” 


practically no birds. But I had not shot snipe 
for thirty vears without learning at least some- 
thing of their habits, and it did not take me very 
long to locate their favourite feeding-grounds. 
Thereafter I had my full share of sport. In the 
bright southern sunlight I found the shooting 
far easier than under the murky skies of a win- 
ter’s day in Ireland or the Hebrides, to which 
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I had hitherto been accustomed; indeed had it 
not been for the uneven, hummocky nature of 
the ground, which made walking difficult and 
a level stance almost impossible, I would have 
been well satisfied with my score. 

When dusk fell we  forgathered, as 
arranged, under an old olive tree that formed 
a conspicuous landmark on the gravelly bank of 
the swamp. Here we each emptied our pockets 
and made four neat piles of the snipe we had 
killed during the course of the afternoon. At 
a glance they all appeared to be very much of 
the same size, and it was not easy to sav who had 
shot the most. In the morning I had been 
vaguely resentful of the rivalry implied by 
Carlos’s offer of a bet; it had offended my insular 
conception of sportsmanship, but now I must 
confess that I felt a keen interest, almost 
amounting to excitement, in the result of the 
day’s shooting. After all, had I not the honour 
of my plus-four suit at stake ? 


Carlos did the counting. Twenty-one 
nineteen—twenty-three. Then came my own 


little pile. As he tossed the birds one by one 
into the common game bag I képt a very watch- 
ful eve on his tally. Obviously it was going to be 
a close thing. The question whether I had killed 
more snipe than Carlos had by now assumed 
a ridiculous importance and I could ill disguise 
my concern. It would, therefore, be futile to 
deny a feeling of smug satisfaction when the 
result was announced. Twenty-five—two more 
than Carlos’s total! He gave mea quick glance 
but did not refer again to the proffered bet I had 
so foolishly declined to take. 


CARNOUSTIE, 2] 4 Golf commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


~ 


onceagain. It is to be played at Carnoustie 

from Monday next, and one thing is, I 
ink, tolerably certain : no one will say that the 
urse does not provide a severe enough test, or 
at the winner, whoever he may be, has not 
rned his honours by the sweat of his brow. 

I have been looking at a book on British 
lf courses which I wrote thirty-seven years ago, 
aid find there this sentence: ‘Carnoustie is 
mparatively unknown, save by name, to the 
‘nglish golfer but very popular indeed in its own 
ountry.’’ I think it was true at the time, but 
since then the course has been the scene of two 
Open Championships—in 1931, when Tommy 
\rmour won, and in 1937, when Cotton gained 
his second victory. Carnoustie has thus become 
much more widely known to southern golfers, 
but this is the first time an Amateur Cham- 
pionship has been played there, and so a con- 
siderable number of English amateurs will 
probably be making its acquaintance for the 
first time. They will find that it demands their 
very best golf, and some indeed may find it 
something too long and fierce for them. 

* * * 

I have not been there myself for ten years, 
a long enough absence to make memory a little 
rusty. Though I have in my head a fairly clear 
picture of the various holes, I feel decidedly 
shaky about their order. There is one thing 
that nobody forgets who has ever been there, 
namely the prevalence of burns. Scottish links 
are rich in burns. There is the famous one at 
st. Andrews, which has done a wonderful lot of 
damage in its time considering its inconspicuous 
size (think, to go no further back, of poor Rees 
in last vear’s Open Championship) ; there is, or 
was once, a burn guarding the home green at 
leven; there is the Pow burn at Prestwick of 
deserved and disastrous celebrity. But none of 
these waters can afflict the player with hydro- 
phobia as can the burns at Carnoustie. In fact, 
[ suppose there are but two of them, the Jockeys 
burn (a pleasant name but an exiguous stream) 
ind the Barry burn, which is the devil and all 
faburn. It is such a serpentine, ubiquitous 
fellow that it seems to be in several places at 
mce. I think—I will not put it any higher— 
that it makes an island of the green at the hole 
quaintly called South America. I have no doubt 
at all that it is a menace at the 17th, where its 
windings are such that vou can cross it twice 
with a single shot. As to the 18th, where you 
can slice into it off the tee, and then put your 
econd into it in front of the green, the burn, 
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combined with an out-of-bounds territory on the 
left, makes just about the most terrifying home 
hole in all golf. 

Apart from the burns a good many people 
will have watery memories of Carnoustie, 
because of the truly appalling weather in 
Cotton’s year, 1937. I remember marvelling at 
R. A. Whitcombe’s fourth round of 76 in a tem- 
pest of rain and wind, and especially at a truly 
gorgeous brassey shot hit right home to the last 
hole, after he had turned his back on the storm 
and tried to dry his hands on a dripping towel. 
It did not seem possible that anybody could 
better that score by much, or that Cotton could 
give it three strokes, which was what he had to 
do to tie. And vet he gave it five strokes, and 
I cannot think that a better round than his 71 
has ever been played. As far as I saw it through 
the rain gushes and the forest of umbrellas it 
appeared to me miraculous. 

* * * 

Apart from making everybody unspeakably 
wet and cold and miserable, the rain that day 
nearly caused the play on the last day to be null 
and void. The first hole at Carnoustie is rather 
an odd, and as many people would call it, an 
old-fashioned one, for its green is in a hollow. 
This hollow was getting more and more water- 
logged as the day wore on and the hole was being 
re-cut nearer and nearer to the slope on one side 
so as to be out of range of the flood. There was 
an awful moment about lunch-time when there 
came a message that a distinguished player 
refused to start on the justifiable ground that 
the first hole was unplayable. I remember Mr. 
Norman Boase, the chairman of the Champion- 
ship Committee, nobly disdaining lunch and 
dashing off through the rain to see if something 
could be done to avert disaster. Something was 
done and play went on again, but all through the 
afternoon the authorities were on tenterhooks, 
and if anybody had lodged a formal appeal 
against the conditions I think it must have been 
upheld. Fortunately the players all exercised 
a generous restraint, the rain slackened a little 
towards evening, and the Championship was 
finished, but if ever there was, in the Duke of 
Wellington’s phrase, ‘‘a damned _ close-run 
thing,’’ this was it. 

Carnoustie that day was full of two-shot 
holes so long that in such weather even Cotton 
could not hope to get fours at them save by 
great pitching and putting. My recollection is 
that to call some of them two-shot holes is to 
flatter the player, and that, however pleasant 
the conditions, a good many would-be cham- 


pions will be finding them out of their reach. 
At some of them a difficulty had been added in 
the form of a bunker bang in the middle of the 
fairway, at just such a distance from the tee 
that it could be reached by a good full drive. 
These bunkers were, I take it, modelled on the 
Principal’s Nose at the 16th hole at St. Andrews. 
And they called either for very accurate steering 
of the tee shot to one side or the other or a reso- 
lute measure of self-restraint in playing short. 
They made people angry, of course; bunkers that 
demand the using of the wits always do; but 
they were very good bunkers for all that. I 
remember that Cotton got into one or two of 
them—one, I think, at the excellent second hole, 
which is called the Valley—and that I was full 
of admiration for the philosophic spirit in which 
he accepted them. It showed that he was in the 
right mood for winning. 

Scottish courses are generally full of capital 
names : South America, the Valley, the Island, 
Jockev’s burn, and the Flagstaff; here are some 
that are all good in their different ways, and I 
daresay the bunkers have names that I ought to 
remember. At the moment only one comes 
back to me, and that is one that everybody 
remembers, the Spectacles. At a hole that was 
once the 10th—I don’t know what it is now— 
you have to drive over a hill in the face of which 
have been carved two bunkers. The name was 
somebody’s happy inspiration, for they look 
just like a pair of gigantic round spectacles. 
Somewhere at the far end of the course there is a 
dark and ominous little wood of firs, fringing 
the green of a short hole, and that, I am sure, 
must haveaname. I havea clear vision of Gene 
Sarazen hooking into it when he was doing 
extremely well, as I have also of another short 
hole on the way home and of Tommy Armour 
waggling and waggling before playing his chip 
from the edge of the green. I felt near to 
screaming as I watched, for it seemed that he 
never would play, but at long last he laid 
the ball dead, and went on his way rejoicing. 

* * * 

I am afraid these are rather disjointed and 
fragmentary memories, and I may be out of date 
and inaccurate after ten years. Moreover, I 
expect that there have been changes made in 
that time, for my friend Mr. Wright, if I know 
him, has not been idle. I am sure of this much, 
that Carnoustie will be a worthy and a trying 
battlefield. Our American visitors who come 
as to a shrine, to see the home of Stewart Maiden, 
who was the idol of the once vouthful Bobby, 
will surely not be disappointed. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


the present time, when so much in 


A English life is under discussion, the 
position of the Royal Academy is of great 
interest. What is its status? What is its future 
to be? Does it reflect the artistic tendencies of 
our age, or is it still a stronghold of what is 
termed, somewhat loosely, the 
method ? 

Curiously enough, the Academy does 
neither of these things. It remains, as it has 
been for some time, an institution which, as the 
Times neatly remarked some years ago, “‘ comes 
into the same order of things as the Boat Race, 
the Derby, and the Eton and Harrow match” 
and “bears only a nominal relation to contem- 
porary British art.’’ As such long let it flourish : 
an agreeable excuse, when pleasure has become 
so suspect, to wear smart clothes, to see and be 
seen and to emerge after an hour or so with the 
contented feeling that an enjoyable time has 
been had by all. We may attack its artistic 
results, but as an institution it must be 
cherished ; when so much in traditional England 
recedes, its calm and dignified atmosphere points 
an instructive contrast to the haste of 
legislation. 

Yet, if we care for tradition, since tradition 
implies respect for all forms of art and life, we 
may reproach the Academy for not being 
academic enough. Its function in the 18th 
century was, as much as anything else, to 
provide an opportunity for the younger school 
to inspect the latest works of the established 
masters of their own generation; but the leading 
exponents of contemporary art no_ longer 
exhibit there. In the past, the Academy incited 
the younger school to rival and, if possible, to 
surpass their elders. It provided, too, a con- 
vention against which the younger artists could 
revolt; for, on the whole, all art that subse- 
quently became great broke away from an 
established tradition to form one of its own. 
Such a role an Academy should play and has 
played; and, for those who believe that an 
Academy is unable to distinguish new talent, 
the story, which is authentic, of how the French 
Academy of Art recognised Watteau’s genius is 
heartening. For the 1700s, Watteau’s art was 
as revolutionary as Matisse’s for the 1900s; both 
broke rules already established and evolved their 
own style. 

If the very nature of an Academy demands 
that it should be judged by the highest stan- 
dards, can we say that the majority, or even 
a minority, of the paintings exhibited reflect 
a new vision in the way that Constable, 
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By DENYS SUTTON 


synthesising the 
romantic tendencies 
of the late 18th 
century, expressed 
a fresh appraisal of 
Nature? Alas! that 
vivid reaction to 
visual appearances 
that was so brilli- 
antly displaved in 
Constable’s oil 
sketches shown last 
year at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum 
isnowhere apparent 
at Burlington 
House. There are, 
it is true, a few 
attractive and 
pleasing pictures on 
view, but they 
utilise forms and 
methods that were 
respectable fifty 
vears ago; they are 
anachronis The 
majority of the 
paintings do no 
more than present a 
bald photographic 
representation of 
fact; they lack 
altogether what 
Roger Fry once 
termed vision and 
design. 

Yet academic- 
ism as an attitude 
to art and to life 
has a meaning; it 
should mean some- 
thing that is studied 
from the past and 
handed on to the 
future, in the sense 
that Cézanne 
assimilated the lessons of Poussin and used them 
for a basis for his own style. But on this 
occasion, there is no indication that the secrets 
of the old masters have been re-interpreted. 

There is, however, one major exception to 
this stricture, in the painting of Pierre Bonnard, 
the French artist, who died recently. Bonnard, 
who was an honorary member of the Academy, 
worked within the framework of the late 19th 
century; he belonged to that generation. He 
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1.—HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
In the Royal Academy. 
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based his art on the lessons of the Impressionists, 
but whereas they had attempted to depict thei: 
impressions of landscape or figures in terms o! 


light, and had aimed at their realistic depiction 
he sought the pattern formed by an impression 
For him, design was all important; this tende 
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care for the relationship of objects by means o! 


their decorative effect enabled him to convey his 


own delight in life, in the sun-drenched interio1 
of the South, in the visual harmonies achieved b 








2. SKETCH OF A NEWMARKET START. Sir Alfred Munnings, P.R.A. 




















jaxtaposing of a bowl of milk anda coloured 
tablecloth (Fig. 3). He concentrated on endow- 
ing colour with the subtleties of the Renaissance 
Venetians; in his work the colours melt and 
intermingle to form a satisfying unity. 

In such a conception of painting the appeal 
and the validity lie not in the fidelity of repre- 
sentation, that aspect of a scene we can see for 
ourselves; they lie rather in an attempt to 
recreate a scene aided by the imagination and to 
depict on the canvas those elements from it that, 
ty» the artist, possess significance in terms of 
colour, line and symbolical or 
evocative meaning. It is this 
interpretation of reality that 
enlarges and intensifies our own 
experience. Yet, but for Bon- 
rard, we should leave Burling- 

yn House without experiencing 
ny such excitement. Sadly, 
ideed, we remember Sir Joshua 
eynolds’s memorable words in 
is Third Discourse: ‘“‘ The wish 
f the painter must be more ex- 
snsive: instead of endeavouring 
) amuse mankind with the 
\inute neatness of his imita- 
ons, he must endeavour to 
nprove them by the grandeur 
f his ideas; instead of seeking 
raise, by deceiving the super- 
cial sense of the spectator, he 
ust strive for fame, by cap- 
vating the imagination.”’ 


‘HE TRESHAM GILBEY 
COLLECTION OF 
SPORTING PICTURES 


In a curious manner, we 
re inclined in England to be 
ifident about those types of 
rt in which we really excel. 
Jur ability to paint fine pictures 
f sporting events is a case in 

oint. For the historian or the 
ritic, there is perhaps a temp- 
ation to think of sporting 
ictures in relation to sport 
lone and even to judge the 
vorks themselves by his own 
roficiency in or inaptitude for sports. Visions 
of sad afternoons attempting to play cricket, 
marked by a lonely and conspicuous trudge from 
the pavilion to the wicket and from the wicket to 
the pavilion with only the briefest of interludes 
pon the pitch, invariably jaundices my own 
appraisal of representations of our traditional 
game. But I am only too aware that so foolish 
an attitude results from a damaged amour propre ; 
for our sporting pictures not only present a 
fascinating panorama of a branch of life in which 
we shine; they are often first-class paintings in 
their own right. They demand, and should 
receive, the attention ofall who care for painting. 
To explain why some of our most attractive 
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paintings represent sport, especially hunting 
and riding, would make an interesting essay in 
social history and national psychology. The 
Tresham Gilbey collection of sporting pictures 
recently on view at Ellis and Smith’s galleries 
in Grafton Street, W., before their dispersal 
at Messrs. Christie’s sale rooms on May 30, 
certainly showed how well we paint horses. 
Without falling into the pitfalls of historical 
materialism, which is inclined to value every 
artistic object as the outcome of a social 
occurrence, it is perhaps permissible to maintain 





that the English tradition of horse-painting 
existed because its basis was an intimate 
relationship between society and its artists. For 
Ferneley, who holds chief place in this exhibi- 
tion, Melton Mowbray in the early 19th century 
provided just the sympathetic audience he 
needed, though the demands made on him by 
his patrons, to include particular persons or 
horses in his pictures, makes strange reading 
to-day. In such a world, the horse was an 
organic part of everyday life, a relationship 
that is suggested by Ferneley’s Clinker (Fig. 5), 
a horse which dominates, as it were, the land- 
scape. For the artist, moreover, the possibili- 
ties of a hunt in full cry are considerable : the 


Pierre Bonnard 


CATESBY ABBEY. NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Both from the Tresham Gilbey collection. 
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movement, the alternating flashes of pink, green 
and brown, the concentration of endeavour upon 
a single aim and a countryside as rich and 
surprising as Leicestershire demand swiftness of 
execution and an eye for contrasting colour. 

Horses have always proved a source of 
inspiration to painters. Whatever one’s attitude 
to them may be, their curving nostrils, their 
sheen-like surface and their delicate carriage 
present a challenge, a challenge met not only by 
our own sporting artists but by Lautrec and 
Degas in France. Sawrey Gilpin, for instance, 
in his brilliant portrait, Captain 
Parkhurst on a White Horse 
(Fig. 4), paints not only a parti- 
cular gentleman ona particular 
horse; he catches the character 
of the era and, at the same time, 
provides a fascinating study in 
movement and colour relations. 
It was this ability to suggest the 
movement and the dynamism of 
the horse that so captivated 
Géricault on his visit to England. 

But the ‘horse exerts an 
appeal to the painter, not only 
in movement, but in repose, 
poised against a skyline. In this 
exhibition for instance, George 
Stubbs’s fine picture of a dark 
bay filly, Wolly Longlegs in- 
dicated his ability to plan a 
canvas: the dark silhouette of 
the horse forms a_ delicious 
pattern when seen against the 
soft, shimmering landscape 
background. Inthisand similar 
paintings, notably the fine series 
in Earl Fitzwilliam’s possession, 
Stubbs achieves subtle an 
essay in tonal values any 
nocturne by Whistler; his work 
recalls the extraordinary deli- 
cacy and precision of Chinese 
ceramic horses. It would almost 
seem, though much of Gains- 
borough and Allan Ramsay 
proves the contrary, that, where- 
as many 18th-century French 
painters devoted their exquisite 
sense of proportion to painting men and women 
—to painting urban life—in England, the horse, 
as muchas anything else, received such devotion. 
The curving lines of Stubbs’s horses achieve the 
grace of 18th-century chinoiserie, an almost 
Rococo elegance. Yet Stubbs not only suggested 
the pattern of form; he expressed a romantic and 
dramatic element, as in his The Farmer’s Wife. 
In this he was typical of the wide range of Eng- 
lish horse-painting, which the Tresham Gilbey 
collection admirably indicates. Sporting pictures, 
and particularly paintings of horses, would pro- 
vide, indeed, an interesting topic for a large-scale 
exhibition, one which might well be sent to the 
Continent by the British Council. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS SHOOTING COMPETITION 


TAUNTON SCHOOL WIN FIRST AND THIRD PLACES 


a HE results of this year’s CouNTRY LIFE 
[ stooting Competition for Public Schools 
appear below. In the premier class 
faunton School Ist team won first place by 
a single point. The Royal Grammar School, 
Guildford, who were first last vear and have 
a long series of other wins to their credit, were 
second. Taunton added further to their laurels 
by their 2nd team securing third place. In 
Class B, Glenalmond (Trinity College) came first 
for the fourth successive vear, 18 points ahead 
of Sutton Valence and 24 ahead of Wantage. 

A detailed report on the standard of 
shooting follows, but a general observation 
should first be made. Owing to the shortage of 
Lee-Enfield rifles it was necessary this year to 
confine teams to the Mossberg rifle, a lighter 
weapon, but one fitted with aperture sights. 
The change led to some criticism, and to a 
falling off in entries from 67 to 61 in Class A and 
51 to 33 in Class B, but it was generally recog- 
nised that it was inevitable owing to the supply 
position and that no satisfactory handicap could 
be devised to embrace both types of rifle. The 
chief criticism of the Mossberg was that it pro- 
duced too many misfires, but it was the best 
weapon available, and we are grateful to the 
War Office for speeding up the distribution as 
far as was humanly possible. We regret, how- 
ever, that all intending competitors could not 
be supplied in time, and hope to remedy this 
position next vear. 

The most interesting feature of the Com- 
petition was that in spite of the Mossberg’s 
shortcomings the general level of the shooting 
was higher than in previous vears, as will be 
seen from the Judge’s Report which follows. 


JUDGE’S REPORT 


The use of aperture sights, with which all 
Mossbergs are fitted, was clearly reflected in the 
general uplift of totals, apart from the few from 
the better shooting schools, where the difference 
was not so noticeable. 

The result was very close. Taunton School 
Ist team, with 852, just managed to beat Royal 
Grammar School, Guildford (who won last 
season) by one point. Actually the winning 
score was two points better in 1946, and Royal 
Grammar School, Guildford, thus made three 
points more then than they did this season. 

Taunton School 2nd team were third, but 
as under the rules they cannot take the prize 
for the best 2nd team, this goes to Winchester 
College 2nd team. 





HE 


In a study of the scores made in the various 
series by Class ‘‘A’’ teams as compared with last 
vear, the improvement was most marked in 
those teams who occupied the fifth to the 
twenty-fourth positions. Then followed a few 
teams with almost identical scores, and from 
that point the improvement was again very 
pronounced. 


One would expect to find better grouping 
in Series 1 from the use of aperture sights, and 
this was borne out by the results. Better scores 
were also made in Series 2 (Rapid) and the 
grouping on these targets was good. Some of 
the targets with scores of 50 points were excel- 
lent specimens. 


It would be difficult to say that competitors 
received any help on the Landscape targets. 
Sometimes it is easier to pick out a certain 
position when using open sights than when using 
apertures. 


Nine teams obtained the highest possible 
score of 80 points in Series 1 as against two last 
season. In Series 2 the totals were a little better. 
No comparison can be made in Series 3 as the 
Snap target used last year was much easier. 


The Landscape target appeared to be a 
difficult one, but the scores were on the same 
level as last season. 

Where improvement was most noticeable 
was in the number ot competitors who suc- 
ceeded in getting the H.P.S. of 85 points in 
Series 1, 2 and 3. Twenty-nine obtained this 
excellent result as compared with eighteen in 
1946. 

Unfortunately entries were much 
from Class ‘‘B’”’ teams: only 33 shot cards as 
against 51 last year. This section was again 
won by Glenalmond (Trinity College), and their 
score was increased by 35 points The first 
eleven teams all had better scores than in 1946, 
but from that point, allowing for the bigger 
entry last year, no marked improvement was 
apparent. 


lower 


The grouping was a little better in the lead- 
ing teams and in the Rapid Series there was some 
improvement. This, however, was not main- 
tained in Series 3. Scores on the Landscape 
target were much about the same level as last 
season. 


The number of individual competitors who 
made 85 points in Series 1, 2 and 3 numbered 
eleven as against four last year. 





LANDSCAPE TARGET OF TAUNTON SCHOOL, CLASS “A” WINNERS 





CLASS ‘‘A’’ CUP 
Schools with one company and two 
platoons or more of infantry 


The chief returns are as follows: 
Group- Rapid Snap Land- 1 


ing scape 
1. TAUNTON SCHOOL (Ist)... 80 395 200 177 52 
2. Roy. GRAM., GUILDFORD 80 393 195 183 8& 
3. TAUNTON SCHOOL (27d) 80 397 180 186 843 
4. SEDBERGH SCHOOL nd. o> wee BBO: 272. Bik 
5. DENSTONE COLLEGE (Ist) 80 380 180 174 4 
6. MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 75 «381 200 = 155 i 


7. AMPLEFORTH COLL. (Ist) 80 385 200 144 
8. OUNDLE SCHOOL (Ist) 70 390 170 171 


LOnK 


BLUNDELL’s SCHOOL... 75 378 175 169 = 76 
. SHERBORNE SCHOOL (Ist) 80 386 165 166 75 
. WINCHESTER (271d) .. 75 384 185 144 783 
FELSTED SCHOOL (Ist)... 57 384 175 168 7&4 
Epsom COLLEG! .. 2 368 160 177 78) 
RossaL_ SCHOOL .. of S78 160 163 78) 
RADLEY COLLEGE oe 70 386 175 147°) 773 
READING SCHOO! .. 80 390 160 142 772 
. BEDFORD SCHOOL (Ist)... 80 371 160 150 76! 
. GRESHAM’S SCHOOL .. 65 383 175 137 760 
. WINCHESTER (Is?) «. vo B82 170 132 759 
20. WELLINGTON COLL. (Ist) 80 376 185 117 758 
. CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 70 375 #185 124 754 
. CLIFTON COLLEGE ... 60 373 170 150 753 
MALVERN COLLEGE 75 378 165 130 743 
. STONYHURST COLLEGE 65 380 130 170 745 
5. OUNDLE SCHOOL (2nd)... 75 381 175 112 743 
KkinG EpwarRb’s ScH. 
BIRMINGHAM 70 364 145 155) 734 
27. CHARTERHOUSE ... .. 65 384 175 109 733 
28. HAILEYBURY AND I.S.C. 75 373 150 127 725 
29. DEAN CLOSE ScHooL ... 60 361 165 136 722 
30. RutTLisH SCHOOL 70 370 150 131 72 


31.*MERCHISTON CASTLE ScH. 70 365 135 147 717 
32. SHREWSBURY SCHOO! 70 374 135 198 717 
33. UppINGHAM SCHOOL... 60 377 150 123 710 
34. FELSTED SCHOOL (21d)... 75 367 150 115 707 
35. SHERBORNE SCHOOL (2nd) 65 360 155 123 703 
36. Roy. GRAM., WorcFsTER 60 372 150 119 70I 
37. MERCHANT TAyYLor’s, 
NORTHWOOD 
38. GLasGow ACADEMY (Ist) 
39. WELLINGTON COLL. (27d) 
40. St. Epwarp’s Scu. (Ist) 
41. AMPLEFORTH COLL. (271d) 
42. Worksop COLLEG! 
43. CANFORD SCHOOL (Ist) 


363 145 118 701 
358 7 
357, 160 113 700 
374. 110 150 699 
349 180 114 698 
372 «130 
70 355 «140 


NUAWOSs! 
nagnoocu 


44. LiveErRPOOL COLLEGE... 44 359 110 159 672 
45. EaAsTBOURNE COLLEGE... 55 368 125 115 663 
46. City oF LONDON Scu.... 65 366 100 131 662 
47. St. ALBAN’s ScHoo. ... 62 348 130 122 662 


48. BEDFORD SCHOOL (271d) 60 348 150 104 662 
* One Snap target was lost in the post, but a scoi 
was allowed. 


Best 2nd Team Outside the First Three 

WINCHESTER so .. 75 384 185 144 788 
BEST SCORES IN THE VARIOUS SERIES 

GROUPING 

TAUNTON SCHOOL (Ist) 

Roy. GRAM., GUILDFORD 

TAUNTON SCHOOL (271d) 

DENSTONE COLLEGE 

AMPLEFORTH (Ist) — 

SHERBORNE SCHOOL (Is?) 

READING SCHOOL oe 

BEDFORD SCHOOL (Ist) 

WELLINGTON (Ist) 


02 OP 00 06 G0 On Or Oe 


RAPID 
TAUNTON SCHOOL (271d) ; she ane on ae 
TAUNTON SCHOOL (Ist) ae ae ep wo. OOD 
Roy. GRAM., GUILDFORD _... see Sin sw eS 
SEDBERGH SCHOOL ... iss aa sk ... 3 
OUNDLE ScHOOL (Ist) ats ae mone ue ae 
READING SCHOOL = gee sia sag .. 39) 

SNAP 
TAUNTON SCHOOL (Ist) arn a me ree, 
MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE ren ais _— ic 
AMPLEFORTH (Ist) aa = — is ree, 
Roy. GRAM., GUILDFORD ... ey sgh sii 

LANDSCAPE 

TAUNTON SCHOOL (27d) — ss a 
Roy. GRAM., GUILDFORD _... woke a is4. 
Epsom COLLEGE Us sie ~ Te ‘te ae 
TAUNTON SCHOOL (Ist) i = ea eee | 
DENSTONE COLLEGE (Ist)... a Sa ea ae 
SEDBERGH SCHOOL 17 


SCORES OF THE WINNING TEAM 
Taunton School 
Group- Rapid Snap Tot 








mg 
Gey, J.C. Kam ... Sos ae 10 50 25 8&3 
L/Crev. R. B. Durty wae ah 10 50 25 &) 
L/Cr.. L. K. Lewis ane ete 10 6 8&0 6 626 CO ES 
L/Ce.. R. P. JoLLiFFE ... hs 10 50 25 _ = §&3 
Cor. P. G. RussELi 6 ce © 0 26 8) 
Set. J. L. Owen ... ae ee 10 49 25 & 
CpeL. D. S. Watson cee sits 10 49 25 & 
L/Ce.. J. BURRINGTON ... ee 10 47 25 &8 
80 395 200 67 
LANDSCAPE 17 


TrEAM LEADER—C.-S.-M. SUTER 85. 
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HIGHEST POSSIBLE INDIVIDUAL 
SCORES 


Competitors who made the highest possible score of 
85 points in the aggregate of Series 1, 2 and 3:—Cpl. J.C. 
Kail, L/Cpl. R. B. Dufty, L/Cpl. L. K. Lewis, L/Cpl. R. P. 
Jolliffe, Cdt. P. G. Russell (all Taunton School Ist); Cpl. 
B. J. Swain, Sgt. G. H. Read, L/Sgt. J. M. Duck, Cpl. 
|, A. Nicholas (all Royal Gram., Guildford); Cdt. B. 
White, L/Cpl. P. G. Cox, Cdt. I. W. Calder, Cpl. D. J. 
Hunt (all Taunton School 2nd); Cpl. O. L. Minoprio 
Denstone College Ist); Cpl. G. M. Byrd (Marlborough) ; 
G. ©. Lorriman (Ampleforth College Ist); C.S.M. J. Chick 
Blundell’s School); Sgt. A. B. Shearer (Sherborne 
School Ist); Cdt. R. J. Tyser, Cdt. G. H. E. Hart (both 
Winchester 2nd); Sgt. S. A. Sutcliffe (Rossall School) ; 
L/fet. R. Blassberg, Cpl. R. B. Larkinson, L/Cpl. P. E. 
fownsend (all Reading School); Pte. D. H. Walker 
Wellington Ist); Cpl. D. G. Swain (St. Edward’s Sch. Ist) ; 
C.0.M.S. M. Atkinson (Worksop College); Cdt. R. M. C. 
3i dulph (Canford School Ist); B. J. Exley (Sedbergh). 


CLASS ‘‘B’’ CUP 
schools with less than one company 
and two platoons of infantry 


lhe chief returns are as follows : 
Group- Rapid Snap Land- Total 
ing scape 


1 GLENALMOND (TRINITY) 70 389 195 180 834 
2 SuTTON VALENCE Scu.... 70 388 195 163 816 
3. WANTAGE SCHOOL .. 65 391 190 164 810 
4 BLOXHAM SCHOOL .. 65 388 190 144 787 
5 ARDINGLY COLLEGE ... 75 389 160 158 782 
6 Kino’s Scu., WORCESTER 65 381 150 166 762 
7. WELLINGTON SCHOOL ... 67 360 150 169 746 
8 HURSTPIERPOINT COLL. 60 364 170 142 736 
9 LorRETTO SCHOOL ... 70 348 160 151 729 
10 St. EpmMunpD’s Scnoot... 70 357 140 150 717 
11 EXETER SCHOOL ~« OO S58 145 149 712 
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Group- Ratid Snap Land- Total 


ing scape 
12. BEAUMONT COLLEGE... 55 36) 165 118 699 
13. ALLHALLOwsS SCHOOL ... 70 359 130 118 677 
14. DoveR COLLEGE ... 65 352 140 117 674 
15. GEORGE HER1I07T’s SCH. 57 361 150 100 668 
16.*GEORGE Wartson’s CoLL. 50 368 135 112 665 


17. HABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S, : 2. 
HaAmpstTEAD 57 354 130 120° 661 


18. BOURNEMOUTH SCHOOL 75 355 135 85 650 
19. Vicror1A COLLEGE ... 60 362 100 127 649 
20. St. BEES SCHOOL ... 60 337 120 122 639 
21. St. PETER’s, YORK . 68 343 135 89 632 
22. KinG’s COLL., TAUNTON 65 362 120 84. 631 
23.t{DoLLAR ACADEMY .. 65 351 150 65 631 
24. SEBRIGHT SCHOOL 62 373 110 81 626 


* Four S.M.L.E.s and one Mossberg were used by 
this team. 

+ One Snap target was lost in the post, but a score 
was allowed. 


BEST SCORES IN THE VARIOUSSERIES 
GROUPING 

ARDINGLY COLLEGE wes ms 

BouRNEMOUTH SCHOOL 2s sit “ ei 

GLENALMOND (TRINITY) si oe oa ni 70 


SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL 70 
LORETTO SCHOOL : 70 
St. EpMUND’s SCHOOL . Jac eta tere 70 
ALLHALLOWS SCHOOL Sie se hoe nei 70 
RAPID 
WANTAGE SCHOOL ‘ ies 391 
GLANALMOND (TRINITY) 389 
ARDINGLY COLLEGE 389 
SuTTON VALENCE SCHOOL 388 
BLOXHAM SCHOOL ee 388 
SNAP 
GLENALMOND (TRINITY) ace = ies san FSS 
SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL ... er Dae we. ©6195 


THE MAY-FLY WITHOUT 


fly is better than any other, but long 
experience has taught me that there is one 
ificial may-fly so greatly superior to rival 
)icoctions that without hesitation, without 
a are for the recriminations of purists or those 
who know better, I assert that it has no equal. 

This wonder fly is the Brown Barrett, not 
the grey and black variety most frequently 
found in the fly-boxes of those who sally forth 
to catch trout when the green drake or its spent 
imago is upon the water. Whether that great 
fisherman Mr. Barrett is responsible for its 
creation, or whether it was evolved from the 
original Barrett by someone else, I do not know. 
Its efficacy sheds glory direct or reflected upon 
the name it bears, though the fish may well 
think otherwise. I have used it with success 
during a hatch when there has been no spent 
gnat upon the water and also in the late evening 
when nothing but the moribund imagines are 
there to tempt the trout. It has the special 


merit of floating well, while it is easy to make. 
oe = 


| l is usually most unwise to proclaim that one 


ir 


( 


I dress flies from the tail end upwards, 
which is probably old fashioned and not in 
accordance with modern practice. This, then, 
is my recipe, which I am sure differs from that 
of the originator, but is entirely effective even 
if my wife calls the result a ‘‘haystack.’’ First 
it is essential to be the possessor of a red-deer’s 
tail or scut. It is advisable to dye the white 
hairs dark brown so as to avoid wasting any 
of the material. Take three hairs and whip 
them on for a tail (the may-fly itself has three) ; 
for the body the non-pithy part of a stripped 
pheasant’s tail feather (cock or hen) and wind 
it on to a point three-quarters along the shank. 
Tie in the body and put on the hackle, which 
can be olive or red-brown according to indi- 
vidual taste . . . the fish do not seem to have 
a preference, for they will take the fly as well 
when there is no hackle, but for appearance’s 
sake let there be a hackle. 

Now take two bunches of hairs from the 
scut, about twenty hairs in each bunch, and tie 
the non-tapered ends of the hairs of one bunch 
on to the shank immediately in front of the 
liackle so that the bunch sticks out sideways 

rom the shank (see illustration). This wing 
vill tend to point too much forward or parallel 
o the shank unless the tier is careful to put 
he tied-in end of the bunch at the proper angle. 
Che other bunch is then tied on, to stick out on 
the opposite side to the first. Take the tying 
‘ilk and with a figure-of-eight motion pull the 
wo wings backwards; after each figure of eight 
ake a turn over the place where the bunches 

ere originally tied in. Whip the hairs sticking 


By ROY BEDDINGTON 








out as a result of the initial tying on of the 
bunches until the result looks neat (this only 
matters if the fly-tier is particular; the fish will 
not be) and finish off in the usual manner at 
the eye. ‘‘Haystack”’ or “ wheatstack,’’ what- 
ever the finished article may appear to the 
fisherman or his lady, it will catch fish. I would, 
however, recommend a large hook with a wide 
gape, especially if it is used where trout run big. 

There has been a tendency during the past 
twenty years to use larger hooks forsmall dry flies. 
The days of No. 000 seem to have gone. In the 
Test twenty-five years ago a fly tied upon an 
0 or 1 sized hook looked vast to me, but now 
I seldom use anything smaller than an 0. This 
tendency to use larger flies may be due to the 
fact that so many anglers make their own flies 
and find the tying of the smallest sizes too 
testing tc their eyes and tempers; but whatever 
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SNAP—continued 


WANTAGE SCHOOL _... és - ve .. 190 
BLOXHAM SCHOOL aik’s ea eats ees 190 
HURSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE ... ee oe ... 170 
LANDSCAPE 
GLENALMOND (TRINITY) : si ‘ : 180 
WELLINGTON SCHOOL sia +e ; 169 
KING’s SCHOOL, WORCESTER P ‘ 166 
WANTAGE SCHOOL si ee ° ‘ 164 
SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL ... F 163 


SCORES OF THE WINNING TEAM 
Glenalmond (Trinity College 


Grouping Rapid Snap Total 
Cet. L. L. CUMMING Jes = 10 50 25 85 
CavEt G. R. CORNWALL-JONEsS ... 10 49 25 84 
CapeET M.S. Howarp _... i 10 49 25 84 
CapET J. R. CAMPBELL ... “as 10 49 23 84 
CapeEt J. GILMOUR soe ; 10 45 25 380 
Sct. D. M. THomson = ; 10 50 20 80 
CaveETt M.S. Port 5 49 25 7y 
Capet W. B. CAMERON 5 48 25 78 


70 389 195 654 
LANDSCAPE 180 


TEAM LEADER—Sgt. A. J. I. SWEET 834 
HIGHEST POSSIBLE INDIVIDUAL SCORES 
Competitors who made the highest possible score of 


85 points in the aggregate of Series 1, 2 and 3:—Cpl. 
L. L. Cumming (Glenalmon, Trinity); Sgt. J. S. Bertram, 
L/Cpl. U. D. B. H. Longford (both Sutton Valence 
School); Cpl. Heydon, L/Cpl. Swan (both Wantage 
School); Cpl. D. Turner (Bloxham School); Cdt. R. W. 
Webber (Ardingly College); C.S.M. G. G. Bulman (| King’s 
School, Worcester); Cdt. M. J. Knott (Wellington School) ; 
Sgt. Barwell (St. Edmund’s School); Sgt. C. T. 
(King’s College, Taunton). 


AN EQUAL 


the cause there is no doubt that it is much less 
frightening to hook a four-pounder on a large 
hook than a tinv one. My own experience has 
shown that fewer fish are lost, though there are 
certainly days when I do not doubt that resort 
to a diminutive fly would be more effective in 
securing rises, if not in landing trout. 

If the size of flies has changed so also have 
our chalk stream trout. Perhaps they are less 
particular; for in old days Test trout and Kennet 
trout too were of a different tvpe. It is very 
rare to-day to catch one of those fat, white 
bellied, deep-through-the-shoulder Test fish, as 
it is to land a golden, sparsely spotted monster 
from the Kennet. There are still big fish but, 
through stocking—over-stocking due to over- 
fishing—imported trout seem to have ousted 
the breed peculiar to a river. They must be less 
particular, for many of them, hand-fed with 
tasty morsels of liver, have never learnt to fend 
for themselves. 


Gallegos 


* = * 


It is a great misfortune that fishery owners 
do not stock with yearlings, or if they must put 
in big fish for the benefit of anglers, put in 
yearlings at the same time. If the yearlings are 
placed in small streams which feed the river, they 
can have more chance of survival and in time 
will find their way into the main stream. Origi- 
nally owners netted wild fish, stripped them, 
reared the ova and liberated the yearlings. The 
trout which survived the hazards of Nature were 
trout of a quality that were worth catching. 
Syndicates and the like seek quick results to 
the detriment of the type of fish. Stew-fed fish 
are all right to look at if they are quickly cap- 
tured, but those which avoid the wiles of the 
fisherman soon resemble eels rather than trout, 
while they never give such sport as the wild 
fellows, or require such a high standard of 
efficiency on the part of the angler. It may be 
satisfying to return to the office on the Monday 
with the news of the catching of a four-pounder, 
but some of the satisfaction must be lessened 
if that fish was put in the river only on the 
preceding Friday morning. 

If rivers were properly and communally 
managed instead of each owner dealing with 
the stocking, or not stocking at all, of his own 
stretch, the chalk-streams would have a chance 
of acquiring again their pristine glory. But 
owners of dry-fly water seem to be each in 
a water-tight compartment the limits of which 
are the boundary posts. Until such time as all 
who own stretches on a river join forces and 
have a common and sensible scheme for the 
benefit of the whole river, there will continue 
to be complaints that things are not what they 
were. 
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TORCHERES AND CANDELABRA 


DESIGNS BY ROBERT ADAM a By RALPH EDWARDS 





1.—SILVER CANDELABRA MADE FOR SIR WATKIN WILLIAMS-WYNN BY JOHN CARTER, 1774. In the possession of 
Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn. Bt. (Right) 2—DESIGN BY ROBERT ADAM FOR THE SAME, DATED 1773. Sir John Soane’s Museiim 


\UCH was Robert Adam’s ascendancy in the _ prisingly small. Very few actual counterparts acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museu 
classic revival that within a few years of | are known of the sketches and finished drawings while another pair, slightly smaller but other- 
his return from Italy in 1758 he had, by for furniture produced in his office and now wise identical, have been added to the collection 


the force of his example, revolutionised the preserved in the Soane Museum. of English furniture in the Melbourne Gallery, 
character of architecture and the domestic arts, Among these designs are two sketches in The sideboard and pedestals surmounted by 
and ‘‘everything was Adamitic, buildings and ink and wash inscribed ‘‘a stand for Candles vases from the dining-room (formerly the mus 

furniture of every description.’”” Though mov- for Sir W. W. Wynne Bart Adelphi 26 April room) have lately been acquired by the National 
ables formed an integral part of his decorative 1777.” The pair of torchéres, or ornamental Museum of Wales. Though there is no drawing 
schemes and were brought under his control stands (Fig. 3) were formerly at 20, St. James’s for the set at the Soane, Adam was probably 
with the whole range of household equipment, Square, which was built by Adam for Sir responsible for the design. These stands are 


the number of examples which can be assigned Watkin Williams-Wynn, the 4th baronet, obviously related to the drawings, one of 
to Adam on convincing evidence remains sur- between 1771 and 1774. They have lately been which shows a tripod form, the other supports 

linked by ornamental festoons and superimposed 
on a classical plinth (Fig. 4). They may be held to represent 
alternative suggestions, and for the final design tripod and plinth 
were combined. The stands are among the finest examples 
extant of this particular type, and for their full appreciation 
should be related to their provenance—the special environment 
for which they were made. 


Most of Adam’s great town houses have long since disappeared ' 
—swept away by ‘progress’? and commercial development. 
No. 20, St. James’s Square, is among the few survivors, for p 


when, soon after the first Great War, the late Sir Watkin vacated 
it, the house was spared and devoted to other purposes. In 1937 
it was taken over by the Winchester House Property Company 
together with the site of Winchester House next door. The 
facade of No. 20 was adapted by the removal of the portic: 
and then extended to provide a uniform frontage to both houses. 
As a result of the reconstruction on the amalgamated sites, No. {0 
shrank in upon itself amid towering bastions of white tiled wall); 
but though it ceased to exist as an architectural entity, by at 
enlightened decision the beautiful rooms were preserved intact. 
While it was’still in private ownership, it was justly observ: d 
of No. 20 that ‘‘the scale of this delightful house is so perfect y 
maintained and its scheme of decoration is so complete that t 
may safely challenge comparison with any other town house ev 'r 
built.’’ It was indeed a kind of microcosm of neo-classic ideals: 1 
its decoration all ‘‘ the delicacy, gaiety, grace and beauty”? whi h 
Adam had found ‘‘in the apartments of the ancients” might |e 
seen brilliantly translated into English terms. With the conversi: | 
to business purposes the perfection of scale was inevitably los ; 
but the rooms with their delicate colour and exquisite stucc 
work survived almost unaltered until early in the war, when mu 
of the interior was heavily damaged by German bombs—a disast 
which has imposed a formidable task of restoration. 

The stands were part of the furnishings of the eating-roo1 , 
the first room on the ground floor, which has at one end a sen 
circular alcove with columns and pilasters screening the rece: 
Rams’ heads form the volutes of the capitals, and the motive 
repeated elsewhere in the decoration—on door-casings, firepla 
and dado rail. It figures again in the decoration of the stan 
The scheme adopted by Adam for the walls was an egg-shell bl 
with the salient details relieved in ivory white. When a thi: |! 
coat of sombre green, put on with some tawdry gilding ata rece 't 
date, was removed from the stands, the original colour was 1 
vealed and found to accord with the mural decoration. The sid - 
3.—PAIR OF TORCHERES DESIGNED BY ROBERT ADAM, 1777, _ board set was also repainted. 

FOR THE EATING-ROOM AT 20, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE (built for Terms for ‘“ bustos,” vases and candelabra were introduc« 


Sir Watkin from Adam’s design, 1771-74) Victoria and Albert Museum by architects into the saloons of great Palladian houses. Durii 


——e 
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ea 




















the classic revival this type remained in favour, 
but Adam evolved new varieties, drawing upon 
his wide classic repertory and combining familiar 
elements in novel forms, a method com- 
parable to Piranesi’s manufacture of “improved 
antiques.’”’ In these stands, though classic 
precedents can be cited for both tripod and 
base, they have been united to produce a design 
which is eminently characteristic of Adam’s 
sclectic skill. The two familiar forms in antiquity 
vere : (a) the tripod with central baluster sup- 
porting a bowl (Gusman, L’ Art Décoratif de Rome, 
Jol. III, Plate 169, No. 2); (6) the plinth, 
riangular in plan, from which rises a baluster 
upporting a bowl-shaped stand for a lamp 
Catalogue of the Palazzo dei Conservatori, 
late No. 51). By the division into two stages 
e has avoided the appearance of excessive 
eight and unstable equilibrium which is 
ioticeable in many contemporary stands where 
he tripod rises from a flat moulded base. The 
arving is superlative—far above the general 
evel of the age. It is so sensitive and delicate, 
\otably in the rendering of such details as the 
eatures and curls of the satyrs’ and rams’ heads 
hat the thick film of modern paint was enough 
o obscure its true character and mar the effect. 
‘he upper stage and all the carved ornament 
re of pinewood (normally employed for painted 
urniture), but Honduras mahogany has been 
sed for the plinths, and the swags, patere and 
agles are applied to the mahogany and secured 
y minute metal pins. 

The identity of the maker must remain 
onjectural. Samuel Norman, William France 
nd Thomas Chippendale are cabinet-makers 
nown to have been associated with Adam in 
ome of his major undertakings. Norman was 
he maker of much of the furniture at 19, 
.rlington Street, a house extensively altered by 


ALTERNATIVE SKETCHES BY 

ROBERT ADAM FOR “A STAND FOR 

CANDLES FOR SIR W. W. WYNNE 
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the architect for Sir Laurence 
Dundas, and a set of pedestals 
which can be assigned to him 
are now at South Kensington. 
But like the gilt furniture 
supplied by France for Ken- 
wood between 1768 and 1770 
they lack real distinction and 
cannot challenge comparison 
with the stands from _ St. 
James’s Square. Though 
Chippendale was the supreme 
exponent among cabinet- 
makers of the neo-classic stvle 
and these stands are fully 
worthy of his reputation, there 
is no evidence to connect 
them with his firm; nor does 
his authenticated work afford 
a convincing parallel. 

The candelabra (Fig. 1) 
formerly at 20, St. James’s 
Square, closely correspond 
with one of Adam’s designs for 
Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn, 
which is carried much further 
than the sketches for stands. 
Two pairs of these splendid 
“‘lights’’ were made by John Car- 
ter in 1774, and a comparison 
will show how faithfully Carter 
adhered to the pattern that 
had been supplied to him. It 
is tempting to infer that the 
stands were made three years 
later for use on ceremonial 
occasions, when the _ eating- 
room, the product of an 
aristocratic civilisation at the 
summit of its achievement, 
was devoted to fashionable 
assemblies and ‘‘the parade 
of hie,” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ST. PAUL’S AND 
THE DRAGON 


Ik,—-With reference to the forceful 

Leading Article, S¢. Paul’s and 
the Dragon, in COUNTRY LIFE of May 9, 
and the photograph of White Horse 
Hill, in Berkshire, that you published 
last week, it may interest you to know 
that my son and I were at Uffington on 
May 6, the day the television poles 
erected by the Post Office were taken 
down. 

We went in a sad spirit of pilgrim- 
age to see the lovely place again before 
it became utterly despoiled. To our 
amazement there were no poles to be 
seen ! We had come just a few minutes 
after they had been removed. 

It is such a joy to know, not only 
that the White Horse remains in 
lonely possession of his outpost, but 
that the power of the “ 
prevailed over the 
television. Since there has been a 
happy issue out of this affliction IT pray 
that St. Paul’s as well as the Dragon 
may escape and dominate the london 
scene as it should W. WAKEFIELD 
lhe Old Rector; Inkpen Vewhury 
Kievkshive 


RAT-CATCHING GULLS 


seeing eye’’ has 


soulless one of 


Sik, -With reference to Mr. J. B 
breeland’s letter in) your issue of 
May 9 on gulls eating mice, last 


October, at Hordle Cliff, Hampshire, 
my wife and I were surprised to see 
a gull fly over our heads to the edge of 
the water with a rat in its beak, which 
it proceeded to souse up and down in 
the water before tearing it to pieces. 

I assume from this incident that 
eulls occasionally eat this ty pe of food 
under normal conditions and not only 
during shortage of food in very severe 
weather.—-]. G. DEmMpsEy, C12, Sloane 

feenue Mansions, S.W.3 

A CORNISH EXPERIENCE 
sirn,—-While on the banks of the 
Helford River in Cornwall last July, 
I saw a fairly large gull, which was 
standing in the water just off shore, 
suddenly put its head down and bring 
up a rat which it had evidently been 
holding down with its foot. The rat 
was held about midway between head 
and tail, so that it was actually in 
a ‘folded’ position 

The gull then proceeded to 
swallow the rat whole, and after the 
last of the tail had disappeared it flew 
otf. GEORGE J. Fincu, 7, West 
Leen Pinner, Middlesex. 


A PLANT’S STRENGTH 
Sik, -Mr. W. A. Fleet’s photograph, 
published in your issue of May 9, of 
a lily-of-the-valley growing through 
the middle of a solid wooden post, IS 
a striking addition to the many 


observed instances of the exercise of 
the osmotic force by tender plants and 





soft fungi, a process that one can see 
in every garden at this time of year. 
Heavy paving-stones have been lifted 
several inches by a bunch of fungus, 
and it isa common sight to find grasses 
and lilies-of-the-valley forcing them- 
selves through hard gravel and asphalt. 

engineers laying concrete’ in 
Egypt have to see that the native 
labourers do not spit date-stones into 
the liquid mass, otherwise the stones 
will grow and split the solid concrete. 
Biologists have calculated that a daisy 
plant, taking in water after a drought, 
can develop a force equal to that of an 
ordinary locomotive. 

I have never been able to under- 
stand how succulent plants and fungi 
can exercise this enormous power on 
the hardest materials without crushing 
themselves out of existence, and I shall 
be very glad if some of your scientific 
readers can enlighten me. —ARTHUR 
MacDonatp, Tying, Hertfordshire 

Other correspondents have com 
mented on the power of plants to push 
their way through materials as hard 
as concrete, owing to the enormous 
turgor pressure exerted on their cell 
watlls Icp 


A HUMMING-BIRD 
HAWK-MOTH 

Sik,—It may interest naturalists 
among your readers to know that one 
afternoon recently | saw a humming- 
bird hawk-moth. It hovered before 
an anemone, and then went over 
a hedge into the road ANDREW Fox, 
Winford, near Bristol, 


TROUT ON THE 
CONTINENT 

SIR In confirmation of the views of 
Mr. Roy Beddington in his article 
The Decline of Our Rivers in your issue 
of April 25, I had always felt that the 
accounts of bags of trout caught in our 
rivers a hundred years ago contained 
a large element of fisherman’s licence 
or were of exceptional days. My 
experiences of fishing rivers on the 
Continent in 1945 have led me to 
change this opinion, for | was amazed 
to find the head of fish that a natural 
unpolluted stream can maintain. 

My first experience was in a chalk- 
stream near Dieppe. The owner of the 
length I fished had not seen his water 
since 1939. It had not been heavily 
fished during the war, but an occasional 
German had taken a day’s fishing. 
During the may-ftly season when I! 
fished it was easy to catch 50 or 60 
trout in a day, fish of a level size of 
about 1 Ib. 

When fishing the small 
streams running into the River 
Neckar near Heidelberg, and a 
stream north of | brankfort-on 
Main in the summer of 1944, 


I usually caught 20 to 
60 trout in a short day’s 
fishing, and the streams 
seemed paved with fish. 
They ran three to the 
pound, but were all in 
excellent condition. I 
should say most of these 
streamshadbeenstocked, 
and under the Germans 
no local dared poach; 


the penalties, I heard, 
were very severe. 
None of these 


streams had any _ in- 
dustrial works on_ its 
course or any town or 
village with sewage dis- 
posal works. They ran 
through narrow valleys 
in water meadows, and 
the hill sides were pine 
forest. All tishing in 
Germany was, I believe, 
State owned and man- 
aged by the Il orestry 
Department. -RAWDON 
Briccs (Brigadier), The 
Green, Fowlmere, near 
Royston, Hertfordshire. 

LINK WITH 
THOMAS HARDY 
Sir,—-Though the 
‘Tess’? country of Dor- 
set, familiar to many 
lovers of Thomas Hardy, 
has been much written 
about, | cannot rememberT having seen 
any reference to the fine 15th-century 
timber roof of Bere Regis church. 
his roof was attacked by death- 
watch beetle, but in recent years it 
has been restored and _ re-coloured; 
the horizontal figures to be seen in the 
accompanying photograph are nearly 
life-size. 

The roof was given originally by 
Cardinal Morton, a native of Bere, 
who died as Cardinal Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the year 1500. 
J. D. U. W., Berkshire. 


THE 


OAK-APPLE DAY 
CUSTOM 


Str,—-Wishford, a village near Salis- 
bury, celebrates on Oak-Apple Day, 
which this year falls next Thursday, 
a picturesque custom dating from 
ancient times. The villagers collect 
branches of oak at daybreak, from 
Grovely Wood near by and decorate 
their houses with them. At noon the 


Oak-Apple Club begin their festivities 
with a circuit of the village, followed 
by a féte. 

The story is told that one of the 





OAK-APPLE DAY CELEBRATIONS AT THE WILTSHIRE VILLAGE OF WISHFORD 


See letter: Oak-Apple Day Custom 





15th-CENTURY 
BERE REGIS CHURCH, DORSET 
See better: Link With Thomas Hardy 
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TIMBER ROOF OF 


Earls of Pembroke once tried to stop 
the villagers from exercising their 
right to collect wood. No man dared 
disobey. However, a@ woman, one 
Grace Reed, did and defied his lord 
ship, proving that the right belonge 
to the common people. 

In the modern-day procession, 
the banner with the legend comes 
first, followed by four women bearing 
on their heads bundles of firewood 
(as shown in my first photograph) ; 
then come a company of men with 
huge boughs on their shoulders 
followed in turn by the people dressed 
in fancy costume, as depicted in the 
other photograph.-R. W., Bristol. 


A DISCRIMINATING 
SQUIRREL 


Sir,—-With reference to the letter in 
your issue of April 25 about the in- 
ability of certain squirrels to distin- 
guish good from bad nuts, a_ red 
squirrel used to come daily into my 
study at Glyn Ceirog, near Chirk 
Denbighshire, and help’ itself to the 
Barcelona nuts provided on my desk. 
My observations—at 2 ft. 
range—of the procedure it 
adopted in tackling the nuts 
led me to different conclusions 
from your correspondent’s. 

This squirrel, which in 
variably first picked up a nut 
with its teeth and _ then 
transferred it to its almost 
human fingers, seemed imme- 
diately aware whether or not 
it was up to standard ‘weight. 
If empty the nut was 
promptly dropped; if of nor 
mal weight it was rapidly re 
volved in contact with the 
tongue, and often discarded 
without further ado. 

1 examined many of the 
nuts thus rejected, and foun 
that they were invariably 
either empty or bad. I came 
to the conclusion that the oi 
of the kernel had permeate: 
the shell, and that the squirre 
was able unerringly to judge 
the sweetness or sourness © 
the kernel. 

If the nut was judgec 
fit for consumption the shar} 
end of it was rapidly gnawed 
off; the chisel-like teeth were 
then used lever-fashion to split 
the shell neatly down the sides 
and the kernel was stripped 











of the brown skin, and then devoured. 
I watched this particular squirrel 
once consume thirteen nuts at one 
sitting ! 

In October, after eating its fill, my 
visitor began carrying away the nuts, 
poking them into any hiding-place 
that took its fancy, with the result 
that nut trees sprang up from crevices 
in walls and in flower beds. I doubt 
very much if it ever found more than 
a fraction of the hundreds of nuts that 
wore carried away and hidden without 
any apparent method. 

Incidentally, this squirrel came 
reularly every day about breakfast 
ani tea-time, even when deep snow 
la’ on the ground.—J. NoRMAN WYNN 
cl. Westminster Bank, Chester. 


OUTSIZE NEST OF A 
PEEWIT 

Si1%,—Even as late as May 1 there 
» re still patches of snow unmelted 
o1 the higher ground in Angus— 
th» remains of the deep drifts that 
fo med in February and March; lower 
dc wn, although all the snow had dis- 
aj neared, the ground was unusually 
sc iden, and ploughing was delayed. 

The dampness of the ground has 
hc 1a marked effect on the nesting pee- 
w cs; nearly al! the nests that I found, 
o1 2 of which is illustrated in the ac- 
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A CARVING OF JACK-IN-THE- 
GREEN IN A CHURCH IN 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 


See letter: Jack-in-the-Green Carving 


companying photograph, were unusu- 
ally large, with so much material used 
that they could be seen at a distance 
of many yards. 

I noticed a similar change of 
habit by peewits during the very late 
spring of 1938, and wonder if it has 
been noticed in other districts this 
spring.—T. LESLIE SMITH, Ashwood, 
Broughty Ferry, Angus. 


JACK-IN-THE-GREEN 
CARVING 
Sir,—-With reference to your recent 
correspondence about the Jack-in-the- 
Green, or Green Man, you 
may care to see the enclosed 
photograph of a represent- 
ation of thisstrangecharacter 
in Llangwm Parish Church, 
Monmouthshire. The carv- 
ing is on the corbel stone on 
which the rib rests in the 
chancel arch.—D. MALp- 
wyNn Davies (Rev.), Llan- 
dvindod Wells, Radnorshire. 


THE NUT-TREE 
RHYME 


Sir,—In reply to your cor- 
respondent’s question (May 
2), about the date of the 
nut-tree rhyme, Halliwell, 
who made one of the earliest 
collections of nursery 
rhymes, supposed this one to 
refer to the visit of Joanna 
of Castile to the court of 
Henry VII in 1506. 

Joanna was Queen of 
Castile and mother of the 
Emperor Charles V, second 
daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella and elder sister of 
Katherine of Aragon. Called 
by Spaniards La Loca, i.e. 
The Mad, she was with her 
husband Philip when he was 
wrecked on the English coast 
ind became the guest of 
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A PEEWIT’S ABNORMALLY LARGE NEST, ON SODDEN 
GROUND IN ANGUS 


See letter: Outsize Nest of a Peewit 


Henry VII at Windsor. On the death 
of her husband, Henry VII sought her 
in marriage in spite of her affliction. 
In old versions of the rhyme there 
occur, at the end, the following lines, 
which may refer to her shipwreck : 
I skipped over water, 
I danced over sea, 
And all the birds of the air 
Could not catch me. 
—RICHARD C. WaRNER, 20, Sion Hill, 
Bath, Somerset. 


A FINE TEAM OF GREYS 


S1r,—You may care to reproduce the 
accompanying photograph taken on 
an Essex farm. It shows a fine team 
of greys drilling oats.—J. T., Chelms- 
ford, Essex. 


THE APPRENTICES’ 
INDENTURES 


Sir,—Apropos of recent correspon- 
dence about the feeding of salmon to 
apprentices, I was apprenticed in the 
year 1887 at the age of fourteen for 
seven years to one Herbert Mason, of 
Ghiberti Works, Henrietta Street, 
Birmingham, as an artist, and my 
indentures on parchment were quite 
a work of art, with a 2s. 6d. stamp. 
I was forbidden to enter gaming 
houses, play dice or cards and was 
not to be fed on salmon more than 
three days a week, but as I lived at 
home with my parents, the latter 
clause did not arise. 

Unfortunately, after serving the 
full term and having my indentures 


endorsed “ fully and faithfully served, ”’ 
I left home and did not bother to 
keep my papers and so cannot produce 
them, but the particulars I give are 
in every way correct.—H. Tye, The 
White House, Alne, York. 


RAINWEAR IN ANATOLIA 


Sir,—The enclosed photograph was 
taken about eight miles from Istanbul, 
at a place overlooking the Bosphorus 
The shepherd is wearing a specimen of 
cloak made of hides stretched on a 
single piece of wood fitted across the 
shoulders. These cloaks are extremely 
efficacious at keeping out the bitter 
wind and the rain, and are commonly 
to be seen both in Anatolia and 
Thrace. They have the effect of a 
portable one-man tent.—J. PaLry- 
Jounson (Lt.-Col., R.A.), British 
Embassy, Turkey. 


THE WANDERINGS OF 
OLD GLASS 


Sir,—The suggestion put forward by 
Mr. J. D. U. Ward in Country LIFE 
of May 2 that the Jesse window at 
York Minster came from New College, 
Oxford, when the Reynolds window 
was inserted there in 1778, is, though 
difficult to disprove, tmprobable. If 
argument from silence be allowed, it 
would seem more likely that the glass 
in question was salvaged from one of 
the many York churches famous for 
their windows, the parochial records of 
which have been lost. 

The facts about the Jesse window 





DRILLING OATS ON AN ESSEX FARM 


See letter: A Fine Team of Greys 
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at York are meagre and vague. 
In 1730, Thomas Gent, the historian 
of York, records that this window 
of the lady chapel was occupied 
by white glass. Some time before 
1829 (perhaps after the fire) there had 
been inserted in the space a represen- 
tation of the Jesse tree, containing in 
all 18 Old Testament kings and 
prophets, and dating from the late 
14th century. Whence had it come? 

Some antiquaries have suggested 
a connection with the dispersed 
Jesse from Winchester College 
Chapel. But an examination of the 
surviving panels of that window at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and at 
Ettington Park shows that this theory 
must be abandoned. The most that 


can be said is that the similarity in 
drawing of the figures and in the design 
and colouring of the tree may indicate 
that the York and Winchester windows 
came, if not from a common workshop 
at least from pupils of the same master. 

Davip C. RuTTER, Exeter Col., Oxford. 





A TURKISH SHEPHERD 
WEARING A CLOAK OF HIDES 


See letter: Rainwear in Anatolia 


THE GRETE HERBALL 
Sir,—Can you or any of your readers 
tell me how many editions there were 
of The Grete Herball? According to 
Ames’s Typographical Antiquities, the 
first edition was published in 1516. Is 
this a mistake for 1526 ? 

The second edition, with the same 
woodcuts, was published in 1529, and 
there was another in 1530, a copy of 
which was sold at Sotheby’s in 1927; 
all three editions were printed by 
Peter Treveris. 

Two later editions appeared, one 
in 1539, printed by Thome Gybson, 
and one in 1561, printed by Jhon 
Kynge “in Paules churcheyarde at the 
Signe of the Swane.’’ Both 
these lack the woodcuts of 
the earlier editions, the 
blocks having been sold to 
Bernts for kis Utrecht (1538) 
edition of Den Gyroten Her- 
barius (a Dutch edition of 
the Gart der Gesundheit or 
Smaller Hortus Sanitatis). 

Ames refers to an 
edition of 1550. 

Can anyone add to 
these editions or give any 
information about the 1516 
(2) and 1550 ones ?—G. W. T. 
H. FLEMING, Barnwooad 
House, Gloucester. 

Five editions, all folio, 


of The Grete Herball are 
known for certain. Three 
were published by Peter 


Treveris, respectively in 
1525-26, 1526 (‘‘the xxviith 
day of July’’), and 1529 
(‘‘the xviith day of March’’), 
one by Thomas Gibson in 
1539, and one by Jhon 
Kynge in 1561. 

Ames, an 18th-century 
bibliographical writer who, 
in spite of re-editing by 
Herbert and by Dibdin, is 
still in places inaccurate, 
quotes an edition of The 
Grete Herball with the 
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imprint of Peter Treveris “‘MDXVI 
the xxth day of June.’’ If the day and 
the month had not been given, we 
should feel inclined to say that 1516 
was a mistake for 1526; but the 
“xxth day of June”’ conflicts with the 
imprint date for the 1526 copy, and 
we can only repeat Hazlitt’s comment 
that such an edition may exist, though 
no one (? except Ames) seems to have 
seen It. 

Our correspondent’s mention of 
a 1530 edition, and his statement that 
a copy was sold at Sotheby’s in 1927, 
are puzzling, for we can find no men- 
tion of such an edition, and no copy 
of The Grete Herball appears to have 
been sold in England in 1927, or 1928, 
by auction. 

Lowndes, an early 19th-century 
bibliographer, who, like Ames, is not 
entirely trustworthy, quotes an edition 
‘London, by one Laurens Andrewe,”’ 
1527, which is mentioned by no one 
else. It is possible that he confused 
The Grete Herball with The vertuose 
boke of Distyllacyon of the waters of all 
manery of Herbes, a translation of 
Hieronymus Braunschweig’s Liber de 
arte distillandi de simplicibus, which 
was published by Laurens Andrewe 





STACKING Tee ca LOGS FOR CRICKET 


BATS IN ESSEX 
See letter: King Willow 


in 1527 with the same illustrations as 
appeared in The Grete Herball. 

We can find no reference to a 1550 
edition of The Grete Herball, and take it 
that our correspondent has not con 
fused this with 4 Litle Herball, (8vo), 
by Anthony Askham, Physycyon 
which according to Dibdin (quoted by 
Lowndes) was issued in 1550 by W 
Powell 

rhe earliest edition of The Grete 
Hervball mentioned by Agnes Arber 
in her book on herbals, was that issued 
in 1526 If, moreover, Le Grand 
Herbicy, which was published about 
1520, was the work that gave rise to 
The Grete Herball, as seems probable, 
since the latter is avowedly a trans- 
lation from the French, the edition of 


1526 would appear to be the first 
english one. For the first English 
edition to be dated 1516 it would 


have to be a translation of Arbholayre 
contentant la qualitey et virtos proprietey 
des herbes, etc., Le Grand Herbier’s 
predecessor, about 1485, and 
itself a successor of the A gervegator 
practicus de simplicibus of 1484.—Eb. 


WHEN A RAILWAY 
ENGINE BURST 
Sik,—-You may care to see the en- 
closed photograph of one of two grave- 
stones in Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, 
churchyard recording a near-by rail- 
way accident of November 10, 1840. 


issued 
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THE FOUNTAINE’S HOSPITAL, LINTON, WHARFEDALE, WHERE 


IMPROVEMENTS HAVE RECENTLY 


CARRIED OUT 


See letter: 


The engine depicted, ironically 
called the Surprise, was getting 
up steam, before testing on a gradi- 
ent near Bromsgrove, when the 
boiler burst. The Surprise had been 
built three years earlier in Birm- 
ingham, but the type 
of engine illustrated was 
one of the first American 
locomotives to be im- 
ported into this country, 
and was called the Norris. 
These engines were put 
into use on the Birming- 
ham and Gloucester Rail- 
way in 1840-41 and the 
gravestone-maker doubt- 
less used one as a model 

The epitaph on the 
companion gravestone to 
that shown in my photo- 
graph is, I think, worth 
quoting, since it contains 
an entertaining allegory 
of life as a railway 
journey. 

Sacred to the 
memory of THOMAS 
SCAIFE late an engineer 
on the’ Birmingham 
and Gloucester Rail- 
way who lost his life 
by the explosion of an 
engine boiler on Tues- 
day thel0th November, 
1840. 

He was 28 years 
of age, highly esteemed 
by his fellow workmen 
for his amiable quali- 
ties, and his Death will 
be long lamented by 
all those who had the 
pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance. 

The following lines 
were composed by an unknown 
friend as a memento of the worth- 
iness of the deceased. 

My engine now ts old and still, 
No water does my boiler fill : 
My coke affords its flames no more, 


Modernising Old Alms-houses 


My days of usefulness ave o'er. 

My wheels deny their noted speed, 

No more my guiding hands they heed 

My whistle, too, has lost its tone, 

Its shrill and thrilling sounds are gone. 

My valves are now thrown open wide, 

My flanges all refuse to guide. 

My clacks also that once so strong 

Refuse to aid the busy throng. 

No more I feel each urging breath, 

My steam is now condensed in Death. 

Life’s vailway’s o’er, each station's 
past, 

In Death I’m stopped and vest at last. 

Farewell dear friends and cease to 
wee 


In Christ I’m safe, in Him I sleep. 


This stone was erected at the 
joint expence (sic) of his fellow 
workmen 1842. 

I have not seen any other grave- 
stones recording railway accidents as 
early as this one, nor have I met any 
stones illustrating a railway engine. 
I wonder if other readers have seen 
similar monuments.—M. U. JONES 
(Mrs.), 25, Portland Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, 16. 


KING WILLOW 


S1R,—Some of the finest willow for the 
making of cricket bats is grown 
beside the streams of mid-Essex. My 
photograph was taken a few weeks 
ago on an estate near Chelmsford 
and shows the willow men_ busy 
stacking this year’s harvest. With the 
revival of cricket since the war, and 
many Continental countries as well as 
the Dominions wanting our bats, the 
demand for willow wood has been 
brisker than usual. Each log is split 
and roughly shaped to the _ size 
required for a bat. The logs are then 
stacked and left to season before 
going to the bat manufacturer. This 
year’s harvest is for bats to be made 
in a year’s time. From sapling to 
felled tree it takes about 14 years to 
produce the best type of cricket-bat 
willow.—L. B. W., Leyton, Essex. 
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A GRAVESTONE COMMEMORATING AN EARLY RAILWAY 
ACCIDENT 


See letter: 


When a Ratiway Engine Burst 
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MODERNISING OLD 
ALMS-HOUSES 

Sir,—Apropos of recent correspo.- 
dence about old alms-houses, it may ‘e 
worth recording that one of the eig it 
homes that constitute the Fountain¢'s 
Hospital at Linton, Wharfedale, Yor':- 
shire, has recently been modernised. 

Like a number of other simi], 


r 
retreats, the imposing buildin ss 
designed by Vanbrugh, of which | 
enclose a photograph, were not 55 
convenient for their tenants as o1 
ward appearances might suggest. 
The improvements have co1- 
founded the critics, who doubt d 


whether successful modernisation f 
a building erected in 1720 was possib 2 

-A. Gaunt, 45, Haworth Roc i, 
Heaton, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


COMMONWEALTH 
DATE-STONE 


Sir,—The photograph of the ea y 
Georgian date-stone on a cottage it 
Heptonstall, Yorkshire, published 
Country LIFE recently, is partic 
interesting in that hum 
figures are represented. At Sleafor 
Lincolnshire, there are realistica 
carved date-stones representing a bu 
fighting scene, dated 1689, and 
panel depicting a highly stylised hor 
dated 1691. In most other instance 
however, the designs, which form 
decorative setting for the date and tlie 
initials of the builder and his wile, 
consist of geometrical patterns or 
conventional foliage. Heraldry occurs 
where the builder was entitled to coat 
armour. 

At Kendal, 


s 7 5 


MP 


alt 2S » 


Westmorland, there 





AT KENDAL, WESTMORLAND: 
A DATE-STONE COMMEMOR- 
RATING A MARRIAGE 


See letter: Commonwealth Date-stone 

is an unusual date-stone of 1659, 
which appears to commemorate the 
marriage of a non-armigerous clothicr 
and a lady of a family entitled to a 
coat-of-arms. The dexter side of the 
shield, as shown in the accompanyii g 
photograph, displays as his emblen:s 
wool-carding combs and shears, tle 
sinister side the coat-of-arms of tle 
lady.—F. A. GiRLInG, Holly Lod, 
Lawford, Manningtree, Essex. 


ORIGIN OF THE STARS 
AND STRIPES 


Sir,—A correspondent’s statement '1 
a recent issue that it was from the arn s 
on the Washington tablet in Thra’- 
ston Church, Northamptonshire, thi t 
the stars and stripes of the America 1 
flag were derived, though wide 
accepted, is erroneous. 

In an illustrated brochure r 
printed from The Builder, the Offici ! 


Journal of the National Mason ‘ 
Research Society of Anamosa, Iou1 
(1916) the story of ‘Old Glory”’ is st 


forth in detail with a wealth of co - 
vincing evidence. One of the illu - 
trations gives coloured representatio: s 
of the several versions of the flag fro 1 
1776 onwards, and depicts the o 
raised by Washington on January | 
of that year, styled the ‘‘Cambrid; ¢ 
Flag,’’ a flag ‘‘that gave the British :9 
much joy because it was at that tine 
the flag of loyal India” and the hois - 
ing of it was held to denote the act « ' 
submission. 

That particular flag was a 

(Continued on page 973) 
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adaptation of the well-known flag of 
the East India Company and repeated 
the 13 horizontal stripes of alternate 
red and white which have been 
repeated also in the American flag 
throughout its various stages right up 
to the present day. In its first quarter 
appeared the so-called Union Jack 
as it was before the incorporation of 
the red cross of St. Patrick, whereas 
the East India flag had a plain cross 
of St. George in that position. 

That Washington was responsible 
for the earliest version of ‘‘Old Glory” 
the writer makes clear enough, but it 
wo: ld seem to be high time to aban- 
don the fiction that “Old Glory” is 
a |neal descendant of the arms so 
proidly borne by the Washington 
fan ily.—Gro. H. VINER, Windrush, 
He. thfield, Sussex. 
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ROBERT BAKEWELL 

From Sir E. John Russell. 

Sir,—May I point out a ‘slight 
error in my article, Old Cattle Prints, 
in your issue of April 18? It was 
Robert Bakewell, not Richard Bake- 
well, as I stated, who transformed the 
longhorned cattle and the Leicester 
sheep in the 18th century.—E. J. 
RUSSELL, Campsfield Wood, Wood- 
stock, Oxfordshire. 


LINK WITH MALAHIDE 


CASTLE 
S1r,—Mr. Christopher Hussey, in his 
article on the ancestral home of the 
Talbots of Malahide in Co. Dublin, in 
your issue of April 25, cites a state- 
ment that Frances (née Jennings), 
Duchess of Tyrconnel, died at the age 
of 92 in 1730. This would make the 
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year of her birth 1638. The allegation 
for marriage licence of her parents, 
Richard Jenyns and Frances Thorn- 
hurst, is dated December 18, 1643 
(Harl. Soc. Vol. 26), and their marriage 
settlement December 11, 1643 (Herts. 
Mun. Room Doc. No. 41022 is a copy). 
Appendix A of Sergeant’s Little Jen- 
nings and Fighting Dick Talbot gives 
the year of death in Dublin as 1694. 
Although the baptismal entries of 
some of Frances Jenyns’s brothers and 
sisters, including Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, are recorded in the 
registers of St. Albans Abbey and St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, those for 
Frances herself and her brother John 
have not been found. She may have 
been born in 1651-2, a period when her 
father was being pressed for debt, had 
been ordered to leave Whitehall and 
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may have gone overseas to avoid his 
creditors. 

The vicissitudes of this family are 
of some historical interest and it is to 
be hoped that anyone coming across 
the entry of Frances Jenyns’s baptism 
in a parish register will record the fact. 
—H. LESLIE WHITE, 4, Ipswich Road, 
Bournemouth West, Hampshire. 


THE STUDY OF REPTILES 
S1r,—At a meeting held at the British 
Museum (Natural History) recently, it 
was decided to attempt the formation 
of a British Herpetological Society for 
promoting the study of the amphibia 
and reptiles, and of the British 
species in particular. Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from me.— 

J. D. Romer (Capt.), 96, Mortlake 
Road, Kew, Surrey. 





P}'OGRESS AT GOODINGS 





HOW MUCH A GALLON? = » 


19,000 herds in the English Milk 

Marketing Board’s recording scheme 
me<e full use of the figure they get? The 
we zhing of the milk, writing down the figures 
au’. the calculations performed at the Milk 
Bo .rd’s offices are just time wasted unless the 
far ner is able to turn to practical advantage the 
inf rmation that is sent to him. The fact that 
the average yield in the herds consistently 
rec orded for the past four years shows a steady 
ris’ from 6,823 lb. to 7,618 lb. of milk may be 
tal en as evidence that more farmers are manag- 
ing their cows with fuller knowledge of the 
fac-ors that decide milk yields. 

No one would pretend that the inherent 
qu lity of our dairy cattle has improved to this 
ex'ent in four years. So some credit can go to 
mi k recording for providing the basic informa- 
tio for the proper use of feeding-stuffs between 
on cow and another. : 

Why do not more farmers carry their 
analytical efforts a little further and join in the 
milk costings scheme run by the university 
economists? Form-filling for. someone else’s 
benefit is never a pleasureable occupation and 
often, as with the corn threshing returns, it 
seems quite pointless, but there should be some- 
thing useful to be learned from detailed costings 
of milk production, especially if the costs of one 
herd can be compared with those of other 
similar herds. 

Yet in the whole of the southern province 
covering Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Middle- 
sex, Hampshire, Northamptonshire, Warwick- 
shire and Oxfordshire only 40 farms provided 
the information on which the 1945-46 milk 
costings were calculated by the Reading 
University economists. This is much too small 
a sample to do justice to farms that carry from 
10 cows up to 110 or more, and I am glad to 
know that, for the present year, 80 farmers are 
co-operating. The number should be nearer 
800 to get a fair and representative picture of 
actual costs. It is no doubt the paper-work that 
deters farmers, but this need not be too 
frightening if they work in with the econo- 
mists, who are as helpful as they can be in 
simplifying the form-filling. 

Until more farmers do come into the 
Ministry’s scheme the calculations can hardly 
be considered reliable. Indeed, if they were 
taken alone as the basis for fixing the price of 
milk they would be most misleading. I am 
assured that other factors are taken into 
account, as well they may be, judging by the 
1945-46 figures for the CountTRY LIFE herd at 
Goodings. I was astounded to find that accord- 
ing to the official calculations our cost of milk 
production was 20.2d. per gallon and yet the 
average price received was 29.36d. per gallon, 
including the bonus for T.T. and attested. 

If our milk were making us a profit of 9d. 
per gallon all would indeed be well with farm- 
lig. Incidentally, the average cost of produc- 
ton for the 40 farms costed was only 18.2d. 
fer gallon. So on paper most were doing even 
{ -tter than we were. 

In the 1945-46 year we had no reason to 
t ast of a good average yield per cow. It was 


Eos. many of the farmers owning the 


@ 





THE GOODINGS AYRSHIRES 


because of the disappointing yields of many of 
the cows that we decided to make a fresh start 
with Ayrshires last year, and now we have some 
useful performers among the newcomers. We 
had, furthermore, little enough good hay or 
silage in the 1945-46 winter and with low yields 
the herd did not qualify for cake rations on a 
generous scale. 

The outlay in purchased foods was 2.3d. 
per gallon and the cost of home-grown foods and 
grazing was reckoned at 8.8d. per gallon. This 
last figure is far too low because for some 
inexplicable reason the rule has been that the 
value of home-grown foods is to be reckoned in 
terms of the cost of the equivalent food units 
in purchased concentrates. But as the farmer 
is not a free agent in this matter and cannot 
buy cake beyond the amount allowed by the 
feeding-stuff coupons given him, this figure bears 
no relation to practical considerations to-day. 
What is the sense, for instance, in taking the 
seeds hay fed to cows at £3 15s. a ton when in 
fact it costs £7 a ton or more? The selling price 
(fixed by the Ministry of Agriculture) of baled 
seeds hay is, incidentally, £9 15s.a ton. I am told 
that this method of calculating the cost of home- 
grown foods is now being changed. This is only 
commonsense. 

Another point where the Ministry’s figures 
are wide of the mark is in the labour costs. In 
our case the figure is put at 5.2d. per gallon. 
This covers the manual] labour employed in the 
cowshed, but any charge for managerial work 
is excluded. At Goodings at least one-third of 
the farm manager’s salary and probably more is 
properly chargeable to the dairy herd, which is 
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COMING IN TO BE MILKED 


one of the main concerns of the farm, both in 
effort and income. On most farms it is, of 
course, a share of the farmers’ own time as 
manager that must be charged against the cows 
to arrive at a fair cost of production figure. 

I am assured that these considerations are 
well understood and that full allowance is made 
for them in using these costs of milk production 
figures prepared by the university economists. 
But would it not be better to put the calcula- 
tions on a realist basis so that farmers could feel 
confidence in them? As matters stand I cannot 
say at all accurately how much profit, if any, 
was made in the milk produced at Goodings in 
1945-46. Pressed for a guess I should hazard 
a profit of 1d. a gallon. Certainly the right 
figure is not 9d. a gallon. 

Cannot farmers and economists _ get 
together to improve this milk costings scheme 
so that it is fairly representative of all types of 
farms producing milk and so that full use can 
be made by farmers of the figures? At Goodings 
we should welcome the opportunity of discus- 
sing figures with other farmers who are keeping 
dairy herds under comparable conditions. There 
are wide variations in detailed costs between 
one farm and another and an exchange of 
information and ideas could be most helpful in 
planning the better use of labour and the more 
economical feeding of the cows. Labour and 
foods are the two major items in milk produc- 
tion costs everywhere, and a detailed compari- 
son of these costs kept on the same basis would 
be enlightening. No one would need, of course, 
to give away his own figures, but I fancy that 
few would want to preserve secrecy. 
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THE JERSEY INTERNATIONAL RACE 


S many motorists will know, there are 
A two schools of thought concerning the 
value of motor-racing. My own opinion 
is that, just as horse-racing benefits bloodstock 
breeding, so motor-racing improves the designs 
of motor cars; many estimable benefits the 
motorist enjoys to-day can be traced directly 
to the ruthless testing, and experiment, in this 
research work. The other view, held by 
certain important manufacturers, is that racing 
costs more than it is worth. 

The recent International Race held in 
Jersey and won by R. Parnell, driving a 
Maserati, obtained much publicity in the 
daily Press, and it might be as well to 
clarify the position. The Italian team, instead 
of keeping a lap-scoring sheet themselves, relied 
on the information supplied by the public score 
board, which proved to be incorrect. Matters 
were further complicated by the loud-speaker 
system, which was intended to provide official 
information, being inaccurate. This resulted in 
both the spectators and the Press being misled 
as to the true position. Recriminations are 
valueless, but any futurejraces must certainly 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


Prince Birabongse of Siam. Both B. Bira and 
R. Parnell were driving Italian Maseratis, and 
P. Whitehead had the first of the new type 
British E.R.A. (English Racing Automobiles). 

The strategical plan of the Maserati team 
was clear from the start; it was to send out 
R. Sommer to break up the opposition, even if 
this meant the retirement of their first car with 
trouble. Just before the start Sommer remarked 
to me, “I will go very fast for, perhaps four 
laps, break the lap record, and perhaps break 
my car.’”’ Sommer, who was champion of 
France in 1946, is of the win-or-burst type and 
was the obvious choice for the thankless task 
of pace-maker. Louis Chiron, however, one of 
his team mates, drives with great delicacy, and 
is an artist at thé wheel. By this I mean that, 
while he gets the best out of his car, at no time 
does he overstress it or drive in a brutal manner. 
His approach to, and attack on, a corner is 
a delight to watch—clean, even braking, thus 
avoiding excessive tyre wear, followed by 
steering the car through the curve in such 
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Louis Klemantaski 


THE WINNER OF THE JERSEY INTERNATIONAL RACE, R. PARNELL (No. 7 
LEADING L. CHIRON AND ABOUT TO PASS G. ABECASSIS . 


be carried out without a repetition of these 
unfortunate incidents. 

A preliminary explanation may be of 
interest to those not fully conversant with the 
intricacies of modern racing. All events are run 
under a formula laid down by the governing 
body, the Fédération International Automobile. 
At present the formula admits cars under 
1,500 c.c. with superchargers, and cars under 
4,500 c.c. without superchargers, but it has been 
found that victory invariably goes to one of 
the smaller supercharged cars. There is a com- 
mon belief that all the driver has to do is, 
within the limitations of the circuit, to keep 
the accelerator flat on the floor, but strategical 
considerations seldom permit such straight- 
forward driving. As the Jersey race was 160 
miles long, which is twice the distance of most 
races in 1946, many drivers considered it prefer- 
able to let others make the pace, while they 
themselves hung back and watched develop- 
ments. 

Two Continental teams were entered, one 
a team of Maseratis entered by the Italian 
stable, the Scuderia Milano, and the other 
a team of Delages from the French Ecurie 
Gersac. The Delages, being unsupercharged 
4,500 c.c. cars, were not likely to figure in the 
first three places, but by superidr reliability 
hoped to finish intact. With the exception of 
these teams all the drivers were independent, 
and the most likely contenders for first place 
were RK. Parnell, P. Whitehead, or B. Bira— 
a nom de course which conceals the identity of 


a manner that the whole road is used. In effect 
this increases the radius of the curve, and conse- 
quently reduces the strain on the car. 

Parnell has, in the past, shown a tendency 
to drive too fast in the early stages of his races, 
but at Jersey he wisely decided to lie back and 
let Sommer and Bira break up each other’s 
cars. How well this worked is apparent from 
the final results. The new type E.R.A. was not 
free from troubles during the practice, suffering 
from a split fuel tank on the evening before the 
race. This was repaired during the night, but 
as the car had never been fully extended during 
training it was not possible to assess its chances 
in the race. 

The fastest lap during practice was done 
by B. Bira on his Maserati in 2 mins. 6.4 secs., 
which is an average speed of 91.43 m.p.h. This 
was comfortably ahead of the speeds achieved 
by R. Sommer and L. Chiron, both of whom 
did 2 mins. 10 secs. Since starting positions are 
allocated in accordance with practice speeds, 
it is usual to put in one very fast lap to obtain 
a good place in the line-up. As it transpired, 
the first row consisted of B. Bira, and the three 
Italian entries driven by L. Chiron, R. Sommer 
and N. Pagani. The ultimate winner had con- 
cealed his speed during practice, and was as far 
back as the fifth row behind the two fastest 
unsupercharged cars, the Delage and Darracq, 
driven respectively by H. Louveau and L. 
Johnson. During training, L. Johnson had done 
an exceptional lap in 2 mins. 17 secs.—84.09 
m.p.h.—and, as this was done with what is 
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basically a sports car, the praise his drivin, 
ias drawn seems justified. 

During the night before the race mniich 
midnight oil was burnt, and in more than one 
garage mechanics were busy until the early 
hours of race day rectifying troubles revealed 
during the practice. There is a saying in rac ng 
circles that last-minute trouble means no trouble 
in the race, but had this been true in Jer ie 
there would have been at least a doe 
winners. 

The start was perfect, nobody jumping ‘he 
flag in the now fashionable Continental st ‘le 
and at the end of the first lap R. Sommer »+yas 
holding a commanding lead. As promised, he 
established the lap record during the first ev 
meteoric laps, but was forced into the pit: in 
trouble. Although he continued later, his | ol: 
was shot. His driving during the first few 1 ip: 
seemed to me to justify his French nickne me 
of Coeur de lion. B. Bira, who then took ove 
the lead, was forced to stop for a wheel charge 
having punctured a tyre after hitting a kert 
Although his wheel was quickly changed he 
retired shortly after with a seized superchar; er 
and one had the feeling that the Maserati 
team’s tactics were succeeding so far. At this 
point the manager of the Maserati team was 
convinced that Chiron took the lead, but the 
official results indicate that it was R 
Parnell. 

While the main battle for the lead was 
taking place much of interest was happening 
further back. The three Delages, the Darracq 
and the Delahaye were being driven to g 
through non-stop and to finish at all costs 
This they did, and were the only cars to g 
through without a halt. What appeared to the 
spectators to be a duel between H. Louveau 
and L. Johnson was in fact nothing more tha: 
a coincidence between their respective pit 
nstructions. 

In motor-racing the greatest danger is oi! 
on the road, and N. Pagani demonstrated con 
sideration for others, more common and mor 
necessary in racing than in ordinary motoring 
when his engine “ burst’’ on the back stretch o! 
the course. Although he must have been 
travelling at over 120 m.p.h. when the incident 
occurred, he drove his car on to the pavement 
at a drive entrance and coasted to a standstill 
thus avoiding spilling oil on the road. 


From the ordinary motorist’s point of view 
the race was a demonstration of all that is best 
in driving. So often one sees on the road 
motorists lounging back in their seats with the 
tips of their fingers resting negligently on the 
wheel, and driving at least two yards over ‘he 
white line. Here one could see drivers sitt'ng 
right up, enabling them to see their front whe:ls, 
and consequently driving and judging distances 
with mathematical precision. It is safe to «ay 
that for fifty laps the wheels of Chiron’s :ar 
would have crossed the same pinhead on ¢ ny 
corner, such was the accuracy and control of his 
driving. A point that should be copied by evr 
motorist is the way in which every driver h2ld 
the steering wheel, at 3 o’clock and 9 o’clock, ‘he 
only correct position to permit perfect con‘ rol 
and immediate response in an emergency. 

It was regrettable that P. Whitehee 4’ 
E.R.A. was forced to retire with a recurrenc« 0! 
fuel-tank trouble, thus preventing its full pot »n- 
tialities being appreciated. Regrettable, 10, 
that although a British driver won he did so on 
an Italian car. Thus, with Chiron in sec: nd 
place, both the leading places were filled by) 
Maseratis. Third and fourth places were fi’ ed 
by R. Mays and J. Ashmore on old type E.R.:«.s. 
At present our drivers have no place availc ble 
in Britain for testing their cars to the full, : nd 
until this inexplicable position is rectified tI ere 
is little chance of stemming the present Ita ian 
ascendancy. 

I feel sure the next British-organised rad 
race will be free from the criticisms that h ive 
been justifiably made of this one. If only one 
could be as sure that a British car would pass 
the chequered flag first ! 
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pared to acknowledge them or take 
steps against them, pointed out the 
dangers that abounded in Europe. 
As such, he is a writer to be honoured. 
As such, his present book will receive 
the consideration it deserves; but we 
must not be blind to the depth and 
breadth of the contemporary problem 
—deeper and broader, I fear, than 
Mr. Sheean thought when he was 
yriting this book, though what has 
nappened since may have changed 
ne of his opinions. 


‘AMATEUR ANARCHISTS’’ 
The war, besides producing many 
1¢\v weapons, produced a new type of 
lier and sailor, or, at any rate, 
ave to an old type a new incarnation. 
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Te Filibusters, Mr. John Lodwick 
cals them (Methuen, 12s. 6d.), and 
el ewhere ‘‘amateur anarchists.’’ Not 


ch, necessarily, was heard of them 
, ile the war lasted, except when an 
u usually spectacular feat like Colonel 
ye’s attempt on the life of Rommel 
bi »ught them into the open, but there 
ve since been a number of books 
yut the various loosely organised 
its such as the Long Range Desert 
jup. 

Soldiers and sailors, wearing a 
rnimum of uniform, if any at all, 
| crating in the air, on the sea, under 
| 2 sea, infiltrating behind the enemy 

*s, Striking hard blows stealthily, 
\ thdrawing when they could, dying 
en they must, ‘“‘reckless, brilliant, 
lent men,” as they are called by 

Lodwick, who was one of them: 
‘y were tireless improvisers, depen- 
| nt on their own wit and courage, an 
izabethan upsurge on the mechani- 
| tide of modern war. 
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AN IMPUDENT ESCAPE 
Mr. Lodwick gives us here an 
1 count of their doings, mainly in and 
uund the Mediterranean. Some- 
nes, impudence saw them through. 
Brinkworth was leaving one village”’ 
this was in Italy—‘‘after a hearty 
eal when he was approached by the 
mmandant of the police, revolver in 
nd. He then began to speak in 
rerman, which the policeman did not 
derstand. Finally, they compro- 
nised on French. The policeman was 
ist about to make a_ spectacular 
rest when Brinkworth shook him 
varmly by the hand and walked off.”’ 
Sometimes their endurance was 
incredible. We read of two of them 
swimming one and a half miles to 
a submarine after five days without 
food and two without water. They 
were, for the most part, so young and 
so full of the fire of life. ‘‘‘ Leave me,’ 
he ordered. ‘I’m done for.’ They, 
nevertheless, continued to carry him 
until, feeling his body grow inert, and 
being themselves under heavy fire, 
they were obliged to leave him. Lassen 
was then 25 years of age.’’ A stirring 
and harrowing book. 


“SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY’”’ 

We move into quieter waters 
with Ernest Beaglehole’s Islands of 
Danger (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.). 
Chese islands, 390 miles north-east of 
Samoa, were anything but dangerous 
for Mr. Beaglehole, an American 
‘social psychologist,” who was there 
n 1934-5 with his wife to study the 
inhabitants. These lived in a simple 
way on fishing and copra-gathering, 
liversifying their monotony with 
orgies of sermons and hymn-singing 
m Sundays. Presumably, elsewhere 
Mr. Beaglehole has written his ‘‘ social 
psychological”’ findings. Here we have 
\ pleasing surface record of mainly 
sunny days among a mainly sunny 
veople. 

Mr. Roy Hay had a good deal to 
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do during the war with popularising 
the “ Dig for Victory’’ movement, and 
his book Gardener’s Chance (Putnam, 
12s. 6d.) is mainly a record of what 
the movement achieved. From the 
back-yards of Bethnal Green to more 
spacious and salubrious allotments, 
from pig- and poultry-keeping to 
a women’s field known as “Eve's 
Paradise,’’ he takes us through the 
intricacies of a wide-flung endeavour, 
and gives us his opinion of what 
should be done, now that the war is 
over, to keep in being the excellent 
addiction to home-grown produce that 
the war fostered. The whole endea- 
vour was greater than, even now, 
many people know. In service camps, 
in schools and institutions, as well as 
in private gardens, there was intensive 
work which in 1944 produced between 
2,500,000 and 3,000,000 tons of food. 
Mr. Hay is all for keeping the pig in 
the back garden, now that the war 
has allowed him back where he used 
to be. He has a soft place in his heart 
for pigs. ‘There are pigs within a few 
feet of the hundreds of busy shoppers 
that throng New Oxford Street every 
day, but nobody has noticed them... . 
We were a little too hard on the pig.” 
ee ee 

THE CYCLE OF DECAY 

IR ALBERT HOWARD'S views on 

soil fertility and its dependence on 
the cyclic process of decay and resur- 
rection have been widely publicised 
during the past decade, and the output 
of his supporters shows no sign of 
abating. The latest addition to this 
interesting and sometimes stimulating 
literature comes from the pen of Lady 
Howard, who has produced, under the 
title The Earth’s Green Carpet (Faber, 
8s. 6d.), ‘‘a short popular account of 
the ideas inspiring her husband.’’ She 
makes no claim to consideration as 
a specialist, but “joins herself with 
those who without being scientists are 
yet interested in the use made by man- 
kind of the rich mantle of verdure 
which covers the earth, and which is 
the source of our food and of most of 
our raw materials.”’ 

The fact will be everywhere con- 
ceded that the positive side of Sir 
Albert Howard's argument is 
undapbtedly well founded. The 
importance of humus, of the broken- 
down vegetable and animal products 
in continuing the cycle of life and 
decay is not in doubt. No practical 
farmer anywhere underrates the 
importance of farm-yard manures, of 
vegetable mould, or of the compost 
heap in his scheme of things. But he 
does not, for the most part, claim (as 
Sir Albert Howard and his followers 
do) that only by the exclusive use of 
such fertilisers can the magic circle be 
maintained, and crops produced which 
are not in some way vitiated. 

On the other hand, the evidence 
on which the Howard school base their 
contention that the use of “‘artificials”’ 
is inherently deleterious seems woe- 
fully lacking in cogency. Artificials 
can obviously be misused—over-used 
or under-used. So can “organic”’ 
manures. It depends on the condition 
which it is required to produce or 
correct. W.. B..B: 


FRESH WATER 

HE part that fresh water has 

played in the history of human life 
and civilisation is a fascinating subject 
for a book, and it is attractively 
presented in The Story of Water Supply 
(Oxford University Press, 18s.) by Mr. 
F. W. Robins. The last century is most 
important technically from the view- 
point of water supply, but, asthe author 
says, it is only a small period in point 
of time. On the other hand, the 
wealth of material ready to hand con- 
cerning recent developments of water 
supply may easily upset our perspec- 
tive, and it does not follow that next 
century’s historians will see in the 
chronicles of this quite as much vital 
data as to-day’s engineer necessarily 
does. 1 a 
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—simply because the complicated twist of cotton yarn that 
makes the real Aertex cellular fabric (warm in winter 
and cool in summer) involves too many relaxations from 
the present Board of Trade restrictions. 

We can only say that the moment these are revised, we 
shall move heaven and earth to make Aertex 


as freely available as you would wish. 


CELLULAR CLOTHING CO LTD LONDON Wr 
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THIS NEW HOE YOURS ON A 
7-DAY FREE TRIAL! 


Now at last you can actually ENJOY hoeing! No more 
tiring bending—no straining at ill-designed push-hoes. 
With the new JALO Hoe you can quickly and easily 
REMOVE WEEDS, CULTIVATE, PLOUGH, RAKE and 
SOW AT A GENTLE WALKING SPEED. The JALO 
(officially approved) will save you so much time and energy 
it will pay for itself during a single season. So strong you 
need never buy another, and so light that a boy or girl can 
handle it. In addition to the 6 in. Hoes, price includes 
3 Duckfeet Cultivators and spanner. Handles, Tubular 
steel; tool frame, solid steel plate; hollow non-clog disc- 
type wheel of spun-steel; painted rust-resisting Red and 
Green. All these advantages yours within a 
week if you order NOW! Cash with order 
only. Name, address and nearest station in 
BLOCK letters, please. If you are not delighted 
with this wonderful new implement, your cash 
will be refunded in full upon its return within 


7 days. THE 


vata 


SINGLE-WHEEL HOE 


J. T. LOWE LTD., LONGHAM 7, WIMBORNE, DORSET 











Packed in wooden 
case, despatched 
Passenger Train 
and insured = in 
transit. Price com- 
plete, 


634 


Leaflet with details 
of further attach- 
ments upon request 


Sole Makers : 





Delived 


da 
24 HOUR SPARES SERVICE 


If you want a reliable, easy starting engine, which 
will stand up to hard work, you cannot beat a 
Douglas. Moreover, early deliveries can now be 
offered, and the Spares Service is up to pre-war 
standard. Leaflet 1444 gives full specifications. 
Write for a copy to-day. 
DOUGLAS (Kincswoop) LTD., BrisTo. 

(Tel : 73013). 
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LEND A HAND ON 
THE LAND 


ANY townspeople must be feel- 
M ing a stirring of conscience about 

the need for extra hands to har- 
vest this year’s crops, and I hope that the 
recruiting offices for harvest volunteers 
will be kept really busy. A London 
office has now been opened on Lewis’s 
bombed site in Oxford Street, and 
volunteers will have the choice of 
camps in most of the home counties 
and East Anglia. The minimum age is 
17, and the inclusive charge for food 
and accommodation will be 28s. a week 
but before May 31 and after Septem- 
ber 13 the charge is 21s. a week. It is 
in the second half of September and 
October that the extra hands will be 
most urgently needed. Then the 
potatoes and the sugar-beet have to 
be lifted. Camp conditions may not be 
so inviting late in the season, and the 
Government are right to bear some of 
the cost of accommodation as an extra 
inducement. There is to be equal pay 
for men and women at the rate of 
ls. 3d. an hour. Recruiting offices are 
also opening in most provincial cities. 


Pig Breeding 


HE National Pig Breeders’ Asso- 

ciation has done well to maintain 
a membership of over three thousand 
in these very difficult days, when even 
the pedigree man cannot get anything 
like the feeding-stuffs he needs to 
carry on his stock satisfactorily. No 
doubt the special allowance of meal to 
pedigree pigs has helped to swell the 
Association’s membership, but it is 
true also that many farmers see that 
there will one day soon be a boom in 
pig-breeding, and that, if they have 
some well-bred stock, they will be able 
to take advantage of the expansion. 
If the Government had been able to 
allow farmers to keep more of their 
own barley for pig-feeding after this 
year’s harvest the expansion could 
have started straight away. As 
matters stand, it must be more gradual, 
but surely it will come. I see that the 
Association’s Advance Register of 
Fecundity is being developed. Quali- 
fications for a sow’s entry is that she 
shall have produced at least four 
litters of live pigs within 22 consecu- 
tive calendar months, and reared an 
average of not fewer than 8 pigs per 
litter. Altogether 1,180 sows have 
qualified during the past year—772 
Large Whites, 8 Middle Whites, 4 Tam- 
worths, 13 Berkshires and 383 Wessex 
Saddlebacks. I am interested to see 
the large number of Wessex Saddle- 
backs that qualified. This breed forges 
ahead, and it is not surprising because 
the Saddleback is one of our most 
thrifty pigs, and the sow is one of the 
best mothers. 


Potatoes and Stones 


NE of the problems that must give 

a continued headache to Mr. 
W. H. Cashmore and his colleagues on 
the staff of the National Institute of 
Agricultural Engineering is to discover 
a practical means of separating stones 
from potatoes when harvesting pota- 
toes mechanically. A_ reciprocating 
grid that will do the job effectively 
will no doubt one day be developed. 
1 see from the Agricultural Engineering 
Record that the Institute has carried 
out experiments in the hope of finding 
a difference between potatoes and 
stones that can be turned to practical 
account. It has been found that if 
a mixture of potatoes and stones is put 
into a box of dry friable soil the pota- 
toes quickly rise to the top while the 
stones sink to the bottom. The 
trouble about making practical use of 
this is the lack of dry friable soil in 
a wet potato field. But field trials 
suggest that even wet soils when 
rapidly shaken on a grid may exercise 
the same kind of filtering action. 


Co-operative Societies 


HERE is now a total membersh 

in the English agricultural c 
operative societies of nearly 100,00! 
The annual turn-over of the societi: 
is £22,500,000, and they made a nm 
profit of £900,000 for their memb« 
last year. The requirements societi 
have been forging ahead. They supp 
farmers with feeding-stuffs, fertilise: 
seeds and other commodities needed i 
the business. Some societies also de 
in implements and machinery, but 
some instances the manufacturers ha) 
not been willing to provide the usu: 
trade facilities. A well-run socie 
supplying farmers’ requisites can re: 
der valuable service, and from loc 
experience I find that the societies a: 
a good deal more efficient than son 
of them were twenty years ago. ( 
the marketing side we certainly ne 
more co-operative effort amon, 
farmers in order to give the housewiie 
the regular supplies of standar 
quality that she expects. Now is tl 
time, surely, to put our house in ord« 
The promise of guaranteed markets 
and prices for the home producer 
sounds very nice, but will it hold good 
if our former competitors from ove: 
seas are able to present their products 
in more attractive form to the hous: 
wife? The N.F.U. has been chary 
until recently in blessing agricultural! 
co-operation, but should we not hav: 
the courage to stand on our own feet 
and where circumstances require it 
organise the marketing of home pro 
ducts as effectively as our competitors 
organise the marketing of their pro 
ducts? The private trader will always 
hold his own ground if he can giv 
better and more economical service 
both to the producer and to the 
consumer. 


Killing Foxes 


OME of the Welsh W.A.E.C.s have 
been busy destroying foxes. They 
have encouraged the formation of fox 
destruction clubs, and their officers 
give the clubs every assistance. So 
important is this task considered that 
the Ministry of Agriculture approved 
the appointment of a fox contro! 
officer who has been put in charge of 
the whole of Wales and made respon- 
sible for the timing of fox drives an: 
generally helping the committees 
activities. By team work about 4,009 
foxes are killed annually. Conditions 
are, of course, difficult in hill countie 
Afforestation is aggravating the pro- 
blem, and it is good to know that th= 
field officers of the Forestry Commi - 
sion are now co-operating fully «> 
keep down the number of foxe 


Joy Rides 


HILDREN like to have a ride «1 

the tractor, and the tractor driv r 
occasionally enjoys having youthf | 
companions at hay time and harves , 
when he is working long hours. B t 
if anything happens to the child t 
farmer is likely to be held responsib! . 
Even if the child is a trespasser t! 2 
farmer may find himself liable f 
heavy compensation if the child fa. s 
off the tractor or the trailer or gets hu t 
inany way. Ofcourse, the farmer c: 1 


make a rule that no child is to ride: 1 


a tractor, but it is almost impossil 

to see that it is observed strictly. P« - 
sonally I am insured against this ri: 

It costs 5s. a year, and I haveaneas © 
mind, especially since a neighbour ‘ 
mine recently found himself in a ¢ 5 
pute on this point with the parents f 
a child who had hurt himself in fall: ¢ 
off a trailer. The father of the b 5 
claimed that he was invited to ha ¢ 
a ride, and whether this was so orn t 
the farmer was advised that he mu t 
consider himself to be legally 1 - 
sponsible. CINCINNATUS. 
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HEADLEY COURT 
FOR R.A.F. MEN 


sold Headley Court, between 
Epsom and Leatherhead, 
rrey, to the Auctioneers’ and Estate 
ents’ Institute’s Pilots’ and Crews’ 
nd, for use as a rehabilitation centre 
flving men of the R.A.F. Messrs. 
benham, Tewson and Chinnocks 
re agents for the buyers, and Messrs. 
ight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. 
niel Smith, Oakley and Garrard 
ed for the Dowager Lady Cunliffe. 
nds amounting to £133,000 were 
ided over with the mansion, which 
th 80 acres of garden, meadow and 
ble, has been acquired at a cost of 
2, 500. 

The property lies about 500 feet 
ve sea level. The mansion is red 
k, with stone mullioned windows, 
| an oriel window which extends the 
le height of the ground and first 
yr rooms, and there is a spacious- 
ss about all the rooms_ which 
nirably fits the mansion for its new 
rpose. The Duchess of Kent, as 
sident of the R.A.F. Benevolent 
nd, on the occasion of the formal 
iding over the gifts, honoured the 
stitute with her presence. She 
ntioned that since the Institute 
nd was started it had disbursed 
3,000 in assisting pilots and crews 
| their dependents. 


RURAL FREEHOLDS FOR 
EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 

» RITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
) —commonly known as the B.E.A. 
have just concluded contracts for 
rchases of Berkshire and Bucking- 
mshire country houses. Woolley 
ill, Berkshire, about a couple of 
les from Maidenhead, has been sold 
rough the agency of Mr. Cyril Jones 
the B.E.A., represented by Messrs. 
night, Frank and Rutley. Acting 
r the same buyers, the firm has also 
uught Larchmoor, adjoining Stoke 
ommon, Stoke Poges, Buckingham- 


r [= Dowager Lady Cunliffe has 


> 
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shire, from Lady Bell, for whom 
Messrs. Giddy and Giddy acted. 
Woolley Hall is a house in the 


Georgian style, standing in park-like 
grounds of about 40 acres noted for 
their fine specimen trees. Larchmoor 
is situated in a secluded spot among 
undulating parklands. 


EASTHAMPSTEAD PARK AS A 
COLLEGE 
EGOTIATIONS are proceeding 
l with a view to the acquisition by 
Berkshire County Council of East- 
hampstead Park, at one time the seat 
£ Lord Downshire. The County 
Council intends that the estate shall be 
adapted as a collegiate establishment 
for the training of women as teachers. 
lhe comparatively modern mansion, 
dating from 1860, could be fitted up for 
about 50 students at once, and within 
a year it should be possible to provide 
accommodation for four times as 
many. The park extends to just over 
a square mile. During the war the 
property was occupied by St. Paul’s 
School. Failing satisfactory negotia- 
tions Berkshire County Council will 
put into operation its powers of com- 
pulsory purchase. Up to the time of 
James I, Easthampstead Park was 
. royal residence or hunting-box, 
ccasionally occupied. The “ Devil’s 
Highway,’’ a Roman road crossing 
Bagshot Heath, was made and used in 
onnection with a double-ditch strong- 
hold called Caesar’s Camp, near the 
southern boundary of the park. 


SALE OF A NEWMARKET 


PROPERTY 
APTAIN AND MRS. DEREK 
FITZGERALD have sold 


Branches Park, Newmarket, Suffolk, 
through Messrs. Turner Lord and 
tansom and Messrs. Dilley, Theakston 
nd Beardmore. Accordingly the estate, 


comprising the residence and 2,600 
acres, has been withdrawn from the 
market. 


SALE OF DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


HE Rank organisation has 

acquired Devonshire House, Picca- 
dilly. According to information pub- 
lished in the financial Press in March, 
1946, Odeon Theatres, Ltd., took a 
full repairing lease of the whole of the 
property for 99 years from December 
31, 1945, ata minimum rent of £50,000 
until 1950, and thereafter at a mini- 
mum rent of £80,000. Requisition and 
other rents of portions of the premises 
for various periods exceeded £29,000. 
Mr. J. Arthur Rank was described as 
Chairman of the Directors. Devon- 
shire House was built in 1926 and has 
four frontages, the principal one being 
to Piccadilly. In March, 1946, the 
joint valuation by two firms of agents 
estimated the value of the freehold at 
£1,358,000. 


FARMS ON THE HIMLEY 
ESTATE 

HE EARL OF DUDLEY has 

instructed Messrs. Edwards, Son 
and Bigwood and Mathews to sell by 
auction a further portion of the Himley 
estates, in Staffordshire, extending to 
about 2,600 acres. The sale will 
include the Home Farm, Himley, 143 
acres with vacant possession; mixed 
farms in close proximity to Dudley 
and Sedgley; the sporting and agricul- 
tural Blackhill estate of about 1,400 
acres; woodlands and cottages; ac- 
commodation land and the Blackhill 
Sand and Gravel Company as a going 
concern. 

The date of the sale has been fixed 
provisionally for Wednesday, July 9, 
at Dudley. 

Viscount Cobham has instructed 
Messrs. Edwards, Son and Bigwood 
and Mathews to sell by auction a 
portion of his estate at Frankley and 
Romsley, Worcestershire, on the out- 
skirts, of Birmingham, extending to 
2,000 acres. This estate will comprise 
twelve farms, several small holdings, 
and 200 acres of woodland, the total 
rent-roll being £2,000. 


KENTISH AND OTHER, SALES 


a. COURT, not far 
south-west of Tonbridge, Kent, 
has been sold with 100 acres, by Messrs 
Brackett and Sons and Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley. The house is of 
Kentish ragstone, with mullioned win- 
dows and clustered chimney-stacks, 
and it overlooks the Weald of Kent, 
towards Ashdown Forest. The richly 
wooded park contains an ornamental 
lake. 

The Earl of Feversham accepted, 
under the hammer, a bid of £11,900 
for West Newton Grange Farm, at 
Oswaldkirk, near Helmsley, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. The 333 
acres carry a large house, and build- 
ings mainly of recent erection, and 
there are a couple of hardwood plan- 
tations. Messrs. Lofts and Warner, 
with Messrs. Seth Kirby and Sons, 
effected the sale. 

Bournemouth sales by Messrs. Fox 
and Sons include, for £10,000, Cliff 
Grange, on the West Overcliff Drive, 
leasehold at a ground rent of £30 a 
year until 2007. There is a garden of 
half an acre. Astolat, a detached free- 
hold in Mountbatten Road, on the 
Branksome Dene estate, realised 
£5,200. ARBITER. 


We have been asked to state that 
the order to sell Suidheachan, a house 
on the Isle of Barra in the Outer 
Hebrides, was given by Mr. D. F. 
Palmer, and not by Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie, as stated in our issue of 
April 4. 
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Filling his own bowl with 

clean water, this horse is 

saving labour, avoiding infec- 

tion, keeping in show trim 
always 





The new Horse Fordhams are well worth 

installing in the largest stud-farm or a 

single pony-stall. We would like to tell 

you more. Post this page to-day, with 

your name and address in the margin, 
or write to the address below. 


—_— 


| =" 
leorre Danian 


FORDHAM PRESSINGS LTD., DUDLEY RD., WOLVERHAMPTON 




















IN JULY, 84 per cent of the 4,858 properties in 
Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland, were infested 
with rats. 





IN OCTOBER, 4,726 of the properties—97°3 per 
cent of the whole—were free of rats, and the 
Lord Mayor of Reykjavik, in sending these 
official figures, wrote :— 


“T take particular pleasure in tiforming you that no 
complaints of accidents or illness in people or domestic 
animals have been received by my office.” 


This shows what the Ratin Service can do. We 
can help you to solve your rat or mouse problem. 
Write to-day for a Surveyor to call. 


RATIN SERVICE 


THE BRITISH RATIN CO., LTD. 
125 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. Tel. : ABBey 7621 (8 lines). 


Main Branches at Belfast, Tel. 21535 ; Birmingham, Tel. Central 1097, 

Bristol, Tel. 23683: Cardiff, Tel. 8724: Edinburgh, Tel. 22914: 

Glasgow, Tel. Central 4694 : Guildford, Tel. 62504 , Leeds, Tel. 23234 ; 

Letchworth, Tel. 576: Liverpool, Tel. Central 8922; London, 

Tel. Abbey 7621, Manchester, Tel. Deansgate 2102 (3 lines) ; 

Newcastle, Tel. 21848 ; Nottingham, Tel. 2637 , Salisbury, Tel. 3658 ; 
Sheffield, Tel. 23555. 
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The new length for a day dress designed by Dorville, Plaid two-piece in fine wool, the skirt gathered as fully 
in navy and white Celanese crépe as possible over a starched petticoat. Dorville 


IRIADS Wy 
Gly. 


P-ONHE longer day skirt and pinched waist are featured on suits and 
| summer dresses in the lively collection of clothes from leading 
British wholesalers designed for the export market and shown at 
the British Industries Fair. The skirts of suits are noticeably longer, 
while the most spectacular, as well as the prettiest, summer dresses are 
mid-calf or even a little longer still. Dorville design one in fine tartan 
wool in blues and greens, another in a pin-spot navy and white Celanese 
crépe. Bodices on the frocks are tight, plain and high-necked, with the 
skirts gathered fully into the tight waists, and are worn over gathered, 
starched petticoats. Pissot & Pavy have designed bonnets for them 
demure bonnets that recall the descriptions of Bronté heroines. 

The suits have long moulded jackets, buttoning high on the chest 
to neat narrow revers or turn-down collars. Waists are defined on the 
tweeds by darts and curved seams, and the smooth town-cloth suits are 
given gored basques. Tweed coats are voluminous with cape-like folds 
or gores in the back, and with deep, vertical pockets set in front. The 
majority are in shepherd’s plaid in mixed pastels with an over-check. 
The dark blues and greens of a tartan make a most effective overcoat in 
thick tweed, and duster-check waterproofed cotton gabardine an equally 
effective wind jacket for cycling or golf, with a bloused back. 

Charming printed crépes in abstract patterns are shown for the 
graceful summer frocks as well as superb black crépes, heavy, matt- € 

(Continued on page 982) 


Black moiré by Celanese for a gored dress and bolero 
faced with rose red, and with roses tucked into the 
décolletage. Designed by Lady in Black ° 
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New tweed stroller with Tuxedo front, contrast 
collar in velvet. 


Colours: Green, Gold, Red, Blue and Brown, 


Grey and Off White 
Hips 36 to 42. Price £f%. 2. 6. 


Personal Shoppers Only. 
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FOR THE SMALL WOMAN 


An exclusive dress for Evenings and the 
Season’s Functions, in a delicate rayon 
chiffon with navy spot on white over rayon 
taffeta slip. Hip sizes 35, 36, 37, 38. 
(11 coupons) «OUR. W. ON 


Small Women—First Floor 


Debenham « Freebody 





ch obi 
LTD. 
re Oxford St. & Regent St. wet. 


LANgham 4444 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.|. (Debenhams Ltd.) 














(Right) Note the wide sleeve, the cuff and the 

curving lines of the front. Fashion pointers for 

autumn in a coat designed by Harella for the 
British Industries Fair 


surfaced and pliable. The black dresses, draped 
and elegant, are shown with dead black hats, 
gloves and bags, simple in line, intensely 
dramatic, the all-black effect lighted by a deep 
wedge décolletage or Scarlet-Pimpernel ruffles 
of fine lace at the wrists. The prints have seams 
that spiral round the figure and are caught with 
drapery at one point. A light-blue and white 
cotton with half-crown dots makes a gay, crisp 
evening frock worn over a rustling taffeta petti- 
coat; a new Robia voile, azure with a narrow 
white stripe like Valenciennes insertion, made 
a summer frock with narrow ruffles edged with 
matching lace running over the shoulders. 
Celanese moiré taffeta is shown as an elegant 
bolero and dress, and some printed satins of a tex- 
ture that allowed them to float round the wearer, 
neither so supple as a duchesse nor so stiff as 
a slipper satin, some summery evening frocks. 
A FELT sailor, one of the first of Aage 

Thaarup’s autumn collection, makes its 
début, small, flat-brimmed and worn dead 
straight. Carried out in a warm tone of pinky 
beige, it is trimmed in front with two full-blown 
roses in the same shade, and the face is veiled in 
black and dotted with chenille in the pink beige. 

Venetian red and vermilion are the popular 
colours for suits, and the deep blues and greens 
of a tartan appear again and again. Reversible 


woollens are novelties in the textile section of the exhibition, and limited 
amounts of them will be available for this country. 
exhibiting a thick, reversible boxcloth, Devon violet on one side, mauve 
on the other; rose-red on one side, shell-pink on the other; Madonna blue 
The boxcloth makes wonderful coats, 

George Harrison shows a worsted, 
woven in small fleur-de-lis for jackets; also matching sets of tweeds, a 
one with a check or plaid woven in identical colours so that the 


on one side, pale blue on the other. 
for it is incredibly warm and soft. 


flecked 
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coat of a three-piece can complement the suit 
without matching exactly as to pattern. 

The Bedford cords are other woollens thet 
make the mouth water, as are some fine worstec's 
woven with rope and feather-stitch stripes in 
clear colours on neutral grounds. Judging by 
the volume of foreign orders the women of th’s 
country will not see much of them for some tim :, 

Large chintz-like groups of flowers pri - 
dominate among the many and gorgeous pa - 
terned satins, printed by the new method thi t 
makes the flowers appear so real that one fee s 
that one could pick them. Barracks sho \ 
a fascinating crépe with small country scenes « { 
cottages and trees etched in mauve, black and 
sepia on the palest of sky-blue grounds. An 
orchid design is graceful, as is a more form | 
arrangement of clematis flowers and _foliag :. 
Organdies are for the dim and distant futwe 
in this country; the stands look enchanting’ y 
fresh, and the display serves to remind us thi t 
we have not lost the art of making fine cotton ., 
though we are not to be allowed any of our ow 1 
yet awhile. 

The leather section of the exhibition wis 
outstandingly good with an immense variety f 
pigskin handbags, flat and oblong or shaped lil e 
portmanteaux, matched up by sets of luggag». 
Clasps were unobtrusively hidden away in tle 
neat designs. The flat fitted beauty cases, about 
the size of a brief case and not much thicker, are 
a new and elegant version of the deep cases with 
shelves that swing out. Stitched hogskin gloves 
and plain brown leather golf bags with zip 
pockets stood out among the many and splendid 
sports accessories. A brown court shoe of Raynes 


with a round hole cut out on one side in front and held by a small bow of 
narrow grosgrain ribbon is in for a long run of popularity. Novelties 
included waterproofs made in brilliant colours and seersucker designs 
and a shoe on a buoyant tubular heel with a 14-inch spring. 

The many women who feel that they can never wear off-the-face 
hats will rejoice at the collection of Hugh Beresford, where the bulk of 
the straws are set straight on the head with flat brims and head-lights of 
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youll see it 
again soon! 
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SOLUTION TO No. 901. 


ACROSS.—1 
Straight; 
Embraced; 
DOWN.—1, Splash; 2, 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
closed 
Tavistock Street, 


must reach ‘Crossword No. 902, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2”’ 
first post on Thursday, May 29, 1947 
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Nore. 


not later 
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Solutions 
Country LIFE, 
than 


This Competition does not apply to the United States. 








Mrs. etc..) 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 


appeared in the issue of May 16, will be announced next week. 


and 5, 
12, Spared; 14, Irrigation; 

24, Embalm; 25, Poltroon; 
Effort; 3, 


Sleeping beauty; 9, Left turn; 10, Cradle; 11, 
18, Corpulence; 22, 
26 and 27, Twelve apostles. 
Patois; 4, Northerner; 6, European; 
7, Underpin; 8, Yielding; 13, Nincompoop; 15, Accident; 16, Credible; 
17, Yugoslav; 19, Crates; 20, School; 21, Adonis. 


Indoor; 23, 


ACROSS 


. But they may be water-drinkers for preter- 
ence (11) 
. The native’s peculiar expression (5) 
. Boil away over a peat mixture (9) 
. Was this a labour or a pleasure to Cowper : (4 
2. “Hence, avaunt (’tis holy ground) 
‘‘____, and his midnight crew.’”’—Gray (5 
3. The Prime Minister to Mrs. Attlee (4) 
. “By the blue rushing of the arrowy —— 
“Or the pure bosom of its nursing lake.” 
—Byron (5 
. Used by the porcelain-maker (6) 
. Kick (6) 
. Obvious advice to those who have blotted 
their copybooks (5) 
22. The reverse of 26 (4) 
. These are for recreational or, possibly, pro- 
tective use (5) 
. It should give admission to the country 
beyond the mountains (4) 
. For one sock only? (9) 
. Carrying too much weight (5) 
29. Old ships both carried them and came out »i 
them (6, 5) 


the 


DOWN 


. Hitch your wagons to a shack (8) 
2. That of 14 down means a rock (5) 
3. There was a ban on its fruit (4, 2, 9) 
. Symbol of American independence (6, 2, 7) 
. Love returned leaves him sore (4) 
3. Steady for the horses! (6) 
7. Gained by the fearless telescoping of tv 
London termini (8, 5) 
3. They may have spotted Fritz (6, 7) 
and 15. Alliterative musician (5, 5) 
. A monkey finds itself in (elevated) parts (8) 
. Stored for a change in the south-west (6) 
. Heavy timber for a light shaft (4) 
3. Othello’s native heath? (4) 








The winner of Crossword No. 900 is 


Mr. Basil Woodhouse, 
14, South Parade, 
Bedford Park, 


London, W.4. 
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